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ACCO’ CHAIN 


for Passenger Train and Freight Cars 





ee 


Specify “Acco” Chain for your cars—and 
you will have a chain that will outlive the 
car. In the meantime, you obtain a safe and 
definite service in operation, which will be 
an asset to your road—help gain and main- 
tain the good will of your patrons. 


With “Acco” Chain—the first cost is the last 
cost—you will never be reminded by trouble 
that they are there. They are a combina- 
tion of the best practice gained by tests, 
experience in service and skilled manufac- 
ture, and in each link is welded a definite 


we 


service. 


The easiest and safest way to get maximum 
chain efficiency. is to consult chain special- 
ists—that is our business—we are the larg- 
est chain manufacturers in the world. 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 








Air Brake Hose Chain 
Air Signal No. 80 Chain 
Bell Ringer No. 80 Chain 
Brake Chain 

Crane and Shop Chain 
Derrick Chains 

Fire Door Chains 
Safety Chains 

Seal Pin Chain 

Steam Shovel Chain 
Steam Hose Chain 
Switch Chains 

Water Tank Chains 
Wrecking Chains 
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The changes made by the Railway Labor Board in the na- 
tional agreement for maintenance-of-way employees, effective 


December 16, 1921. mark a definite 

A Change improvement. While minor changes 
for the have been made all through this instru- 
Better ment. there are two modifications of 


primary importance. One is the elimi- 
nation of overtime for ihe ninth and tenth hours and the 
other comprises those changes which allow a reasonable de- 
gree of local adjustment of arrangements between employer 
and employee. The adoption of the ten-hour basic day 
marks a definite recognition of the difference between condi- 
tions under which maintenance-of-way men are employed and 
those that hold in nearly all other lines of employment. A 
large part of the maintenance-of-way men are employed in 
camps with little opportunity for diversion during hours not 
employed. Consequently, the average man would rather be 
at work earning money than be sitting around idle. The sec- 
tion man, on the other hand. rides to his work on a motor car 
or hand car on company time, whereas the average city worker 
would be spending his cwn time on a street car. For this 
reason ten hours employment for the section man involves 
very little more time away from home than eight hours with 
the average workman in other lines. The railzoads will wel- 
come this change for two reasons. It will enable them to 
accomplish the same amount of work with a smaller number 
of men, while the proportionate time spent in traveling to and 
from work will be a relatively smaller part of the total time 
paid for. The new rules are also an improvement in that 
they make an appreciable reduction in the minutia of regula- 
tions governing the relation of the railroads to their men. 


Few governmental agencies bave paid larger returns to the 
railways and other users of timber on the appropriations than 
has the Forest Products Laboratory at 


More Funds’ Madison, Wis., in the vears of its exist- 
for the ence. However, its usefulness has beer 
Laboratory seriously curtailed of late for lack of 


sufficient funds with which to dissemi- 
nate adequately the results of the investigations and tests 
made under its direction. Instead of publishing pamphlets 
or booklets available to anyone who had use for them the 
efforts to obtain publicity for its findings have been restricted 
‘largely to the presentation of technical papers by members of 
the staff before technical societies or in the pages of engineer- 
ing and trade journals and -through the publication of a small 
number of so-called technical notes. As a consequence, the 
general public is not obtaining the full benefit of the invest- 
ment which the government is making in this laboratory. It 
is true that certain manufacturers and others have obtained 
valuable information from the laboratory by sending repre- 
sentatives to Madison tc co-operate with members of the 
laboratory staff in developing practical applications for the 
facts ascertained as a result of research. While much good 
has been accomplished through this procedure, it is at best 
undemocratic in that the benefits are in large measure re- 
stricted to the small number of individuals who have the 
funds and inclination to go to this trouble. The current 


annual appropriation for Forest Products research amounts 
to $325,000, or less than 25 cents for every $1,000 of raw 
manufactured value for the total annual cut of wood. This 
sum is only sufficient for the laboratory to continue its cur- 
rent research work and should be supplemented by at least 
$100,000 more if the results of the research are to receive 
the widespread dissemination that they should have. 


In the purchase of locomotives, price is often one of the 
most important considerations. Usually the number of loco- 
motives required is settled first, a rough 
estimate of the price is made, and the 
officers of the road proceed by trying 
to get the motive power for the mini- 
mum expenditure. If a fixed sum is 
available for new power, it would be far better to reduce the 
number of locomotives bought than to cut down the price by 
revising the design and eliminating all but the bare essen- 
tials. The fixed charges on the first cost of motive power 
is a relatively unimportant item in operating expenses as was 
brought out in the paper by William Elmer published in 
the issue of December 3. Mr. Elmer cites the case of a 
locomotive costing $50,000 for which the fixed charges are 
60 cents an hour for the 24 hours, or about $1.30 an hour 
for the time it is on the road only. This locomotive con- 
sumes about 7,000 lb. of coal an hour. At the unit prices 
for the various regions given in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s report for the month of September, the cost 
of fuel would vary from $11.10 to $23 per hour. The 
wages of the engine and train crew for this locomotive 
amount to $4 an hour. It is evident from these values that 
even a small saving in fuel or wages would justify a rela- 
tively large increase in the first cost of the locomotive. For 
example, so far as fixed charges are concerned, it would be 
economical to double the cost of the locomotive if necessary 
in order to save 15 per cent of the fuel. This is a thought 
that is seldom emphasized but should be kept in mind when- 
ever the purchase of locomotives or locomotive appliances 
is considered. 


First Cost of 
Locomotives vs. 
Operating Cost 


In view of the unusually mild weather during the late fall 
months, little difficulty has been experienced in performing 
. car repair work outdoors even in sec- 

Protection tions of the country quite far north. 

for Outside During the winter, however, repair 
Car Repairmen shops ‘located in northern latitudes are 
subject to cold, rain, sleet and snow, 

which often materially delay the repairing of cars not under 
cover. It is impossible for men exposed to adverse weather 
conditions to work with the same degree of efficiency as 
when protected and sometimes it is impossible to work at all. 
This fact was emphasized by the recent severe sleet storm 
in New England which broke down trees and literally put 
out of commission hundreds of miles of telephone, telegraph 
and electric power lines. From Utah also comes word that 
car shops are being extended and sheds built so that car 
repair work can be done under cover. Certain states have 
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made it compulsory to erect structures which will afford a 
protection to workmen on this class of work and the railroads 
would do well to consider whether they should not, in the 
interest of efficiency and economy, provide these facilities 
before they are compelled to by the state authorities. Not 
only should provision be made for the protection of car re- 
pair men, but in specific instances it has proved a paying 
investment to provide firing-up sheds outside of locomotive 
shops. These sheds should be well lighted and equipped with 
steam lines to operate blowers and air lines for use with 
pneumatic tools. The final operations in locomotive repair 
work, including firing up and such adjustments as are al- 
ways necessary after test runs, can then be performed by 
workmen protected from inclement weather conditions. The 
degree of protection needed at a given point will depend 
largely on its latitude but if this protection is furnished, 
repairmen can then concentrate on the work at hand irre- 
spective of the weather and with a noticeably favorable 
result on output. 


In the inquiry following a recent rear end collision the 
engineman testified that he had received a yellow or caution 
signal indication. An examination of 
the signal at the time of the accident 
showed that it was in the stop position 
and displayed a red light. At the in- 
vestigation the engineman’s vision was 
found to be perfect, but upon being asked whether he drank 
any “home brew” before starting on that particular run, he 
admitted having had a couple of glasses. He was then given 
some “home brew” to determine what effect, if any, it would 
have.on his vision and on being examined four or five hours 
later he was found to be absolutely color blind. This effect, 
however, wore off in the course of 12 or 15 hours and the 
engineman’s vision was again normal. Thus another prob- 
lem presents itself to further harass our over-worked railway 
managements 


Home Brew 
and 
Color Blindness 


The insistent demand for economies in locomotive operation 
which has resulted from the advancing cost of coal in the 
past few years has caused thoughtful 
engineers in several parts of the world 
to consider the possibilities of radical 
modifications in steam locomotive de- 
sign. The present type of locomotive 
with its reciprocating steam engine forms a remarkable power 
plant, distinguished by unusual capacity for its small space 
and weight, and of great simplicity. It possesses to a high 
degree these characteristics that are of prime importance but 
unfortunately it does not compare favorably with some other 
engines when consideration is given to the amount of fuel 
burned to produce a given amount of work. 

In casting about for a more economical means for con- 
verting the energy of steam into work, it is natural that the 
steam turbine which has given such excellent results in other 
fields should be one of the first devices considered. A num- 
ber of designers are now devoting their energies to a solution 
of the problem of the adoption of the turbine to the driving 
of the locomotive. The turbine to show its best efficiency 
must run at a high speed and the exhaust instead of passing 
direct to the atmosphere must be led to a condenser where 
a high vacuum is maintained. The fact that the starting 
torque is relatively small, that the power is reduced as the 
speed is decreased and that the ordinary turbine is non- 
reversing introduces other problems that may delay the ap- 
plication of the turbine to the locomotive. It is too much, 
however, fo say that these difficulties are insurmountable. 


Is the Turbine 
Locomotive 
Coming? 
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As the experiments which are now being made in several 
European countries indicate a coal consumption some 20 per 
cent less than that obtained with a steam engine the results 
will be watched with the interest that their importance 
demands. 


The development of the highly efficient modern locomotive 
has been a gradual process, produced by a large number of 
changes, each in itself apparently of 
An Example minor importance, but contributing its 
of part toward the attainment of the final 
Progress result. Because these changes occur so 
gradually they pass almost unnoticed. 
The introduction of a new wheel arrangement, or the build- 
ing of an engine which establishes new records for weight 
or tractive effort overshadows in popular interest the less 
conspicuous, but more important advances in the art’ of 
locomotive design. It is only by definite comparison with 
past performance that progress can be measured. It is for 
this reason primarily that the description of the performance 
of the Rock Island Mountain type locomotives in this issue 
is of interest. It furnishes a comparison with a similar en- 
gine built in 1914 which is an impressive exposition of the 
progress in design that has taken place even in the short 
period of six years. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has changed its mind 
and the New York Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and the New York, 


The Chicago & St. Louis will be permitted 
Cleveland to build a passenger terminal at Cleve- 
Terminal land according to their original plans. 


Previously the commission had dis- 
missed the application of the carriers for the authority they 
asked and the reversal of the decision comes as the result 
of further hearings. The proposed station is to be located 
on the public square in the heart of the city and will involve 
the building of a new passenger line through the city. This 
line and the station will be below the level of the city streets 
and electrification will be necessary. The station is proposed 
as a solution to the severe freight congestion in Cleveland 
and as a substitute for the antiquated stations now provided. 
Objection to the plan is strongest apparently on the part of 
certain local interveners who advocated as an alternative 
the construction of a station near the present union station 
on the lake front, the new station to form one of a group of 
monumental public buildings already standing there. Under 
such a plan the objectors estimated that by four-tracking the 
Cleveland Short Line (the New York Central’s freight line 
south of the business section of the city) and by effecting 
certain other improvements the congestion could be relieved 
and that their plan would be much less costly than the public 
square station project. There was also some objection to the 
proposed methods of financing the project, whereby a traction 
line terminal is to be combined with the new station under 
arrangements which the objectors seemed to think prejudicial 
to the best interest of the railroads and to the fact that, 
under the plan, valuable air rights over the station are not 
retained by the railroads. The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in approving the application would 
seem, however, a wise one. Congestion at Cleveland presents 
a situation challenging solution and the interested carriers 
should be the best judges of what methods should be followed 
in tackling the problem. No alternative plan was presented, 
the lake front proposal being an idea, pure and simple, with 
no bona fide rail carriers as its proponents. At the same time 
it is to be regretted that the other carriers in Cleveland— 
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the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie and the Erie—have not joined in on the project. 
These roads may, however, come in later under contract. 


, Plumb Plan Villification of 
= ot Officers of Railways 


HE KIND OF PROPAGANDA which is being used by the 

railway ‘labor unions to promote the Plumb plan is 
strikingly illustrated by testimony recently given by Frank 
J. Warne, an “economist and statistician” for the train 
service brotherhoods, before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. ‘The headlines over the story regarding 
Mr. Warne’s testimony published in “Labor,” the official 
organ of the railway labor unions and the Plumb. Plan 
League, in its issue for December 10 read: “Rail Officials 
‘Milking’ Carriers with Supply Contract Rakeoffs.” ‘“Man- 
agers Fatten Concerns in Which They Have Financial 
Interest.” “Earnings are Dissipated in Extravagant Deals— 
Hundreds of Guilty Officers Named.” 

- In the article in “Labor” Warne is quoted as having 
made the following statements, among others: 

“Tt is common knowledge among those familiar with the facts that 
railway supply companies in which railroad officers are pecuniarily inter- 
ested have been and are fattening off purchases from them made by the 
railroads. * * * A Congressional investigation, or an investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. will undobtedly disclose the significant 
fact that in recent years all the railway supply companies, and they number 
into thousands, have reported huge surplus earnings to be added to their 
already accumulated surpluses secured through high prices to the railroads 
for the supplies purchased. * * * It should not need the authority 
of a statute to establish the commonplace principle of right conduct that 
the plain duty of a railroad official forbids him to gain a personal profit 
at the expense of the railroad company through contracts with it or sales 
to it by supply companies. * * * Such profit is gained through partici- 


pation in interest payments on bonds or dividends on stocks of supply 
companies to which the railway lets its contract at high prices, just 
* * 


is much as if an out-and-out bribe were given the railway official. 
Railway managers are holding on to their sources of graft while they are 
pleading with the public to demand wage cuts for workers to prevent 
insolvency of carriers.” 


Although these charges were made by Mr. Warne in testify- 
ing before the Senate Committee, they received almost no 
publicity through the press generally. The obvious reason was 
that he offered no real evidence in support of them. “Labor” 
says he gave the names of hundreds of railway officials 
who have been getting graft, but with commendable regard 
for the laws of libel “Labor” refrained from publishing 
any of these names. The article in “Labor” indicates that 
Mr. Warne based his charges almost wholly on the ground 
that within recent years the railways have paid high prices 
for fuel, materials and equipment, and that the coal, equip- 
ment and supply companies have made large profits. But 
what relationship to charges of graft has evidence showing 
that the coal and supply companies have recently charged 
high prices and made large profits? What business con- 
cerns, except railways and public utilities, have not within 
recent years charged high prices and made large profits? 

He said, as quoted in “Labor,” that “in 1920 the rail- 
roads paid two-and-a-half times the pre-war price for loco- 
motives, more than three times the pre-war price for steel 
cars, and 313 per cent more for camposite cars. Passenger 
coach prices increased 218 per cent.” The source of these 
figures is apparent. They are based on statistics published 
by the Railway Age in its issue for January 7,:1921. But 
some of the Railway Age’s statistics are grossly misquoted. 
Our figures showed that between 1910-1914 and 1920 the 
average price of composite freight cars increased not 313 per 
cent, but 213 per cent, and that passenger coach prices 
increased not 218 per cent, but 118 per cent. We do not 


know whether Mr. Warne misstated the statistics given in 
the Railway Age or “Labor” misquoted Mr. Warne. At 
any rate “Labor” is published by the same labor organiza- 
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tions that employ Mr. Warne and through it these garbled 
figures were disseminated among railway employees. 

The actual increases in the prices of equipment were 
surely great enough without being exaggerated. But if they 
are to be used as evidence of graft, what is to be said about 
some other increases in prices which occurred at the same 
time? In 1920 the price of wheat rose to a point where 
it was 252 per cent higher than in 1913. The price of 
leather became 335 per cent higher, of shoes 208 per cent; 
brick 281 per cent; Douglas fir lumber, 307 per cent; sugar, 
423 per cent; potatoes, 620 per cent. If the advances in 
the prices the railroads paid to the coal companies and 
the equipment and supply companies are evidence of graft, 
then those who participated in this graft are the veriest 
pikers compared with those who grafted in the buying and 
selling of wheat, potatoes, shoes, lumber, leather and sugar. 
In May, 1920, the average wholesale price of all com- 
modities was 172 per cent more than in 1913, while the 
average price of bituminous coal was 173 per cent higher, 
of pig iron 157 per cent higher and of steel billets 133 per 
cent higher. The railways are large purchasers directly 
and indirectly of coal, pig iron and steel billets and yet the 
prices of these commodities had increased only as much as, 
or less than as much as, the average price of all other com- 
modities. 

A man who will make the sweeping charges of grafting 
relations between railway officers and supply companies that 
Mr. Warne has made upon such flimsy grounds as he has 
based them is a reckless propagandist who disgraces the titles 
of “economist” and “statistician” in which he masquerades. 
He does, however, offer one suggestion which the Railway 
Age hopes will be promptly adopted. This is for an investi- 
gation by a congressional committee or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the relations between railway officers 
and concerns which sell to railways. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is charged with the duty of seeing that 
the railways are economically and honestly managed. The 
commission has just begun an investigation to determine 
whether a general reduction of rates at the present time 
would be justifiable. Charges that the railways are wasting 
hundreds of millions of dollars through inefficient manage- 
ment and graft are being peddled all over the country by 
Glenn E. Plumb, W. Jett Lauck, Frank J. Warne and other 
paid employees of the railway labor unions. If these charges 
were true it would be the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to find that the railways could afford to make 
large general reductions of rates and to order them to do so. 
Therefore, it is the commission’s plain duty to call these 
men before it in the present investigation and compel them 
to prove their charges of wholesale grafting, or admit that 
they are wilfully disseminating among railway employees 
and the public the most reckless and baseless libels. 

Meantime, the railway officers should not overlook the 
significance of the publication of Warne’s charges in “Labor.” 
Warne is employed and this paper is published and cir- 
culated by the railway labor unions. Therefore, the heads 
of the labor unions stand sponsor for everything that Warne 
charges and that “Labor” publishes. The effect of the 
publication of Warne’s charges is to convey to hundreds 
of thousands of railway employees the impression that 
most of the officers of the railways, and especially the 
higher officers, are crooks who are stealing vast amounts 
of money from the railways and are trying to reduce the 
wages of employees so that there may be more money for 
them to steal. A large part of the employees accept as 
gospel the propaganda disseminated by the heads of the 
12 unions through “Labor” and in turn disseminate it on 
every train on which they work and in every. community 
in which they live. The effects produced upon the attitude 
and morale of the employees and upon public sentiment 
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are obvious. The necessity for combating this propaganda 
in every possible way is even more obvious. 

Railway employees complain because the railways seck 
to reduce their wages; and at the same time the heads of 
their unions and Lauck, Warne, Plumb and other paid 
spokesmen are constantly engaged by the foulest misrep- 
resentation in trying to create a public sentiment which will 
force down the rates of the railways and thereby make 
necessary reductions in wages. The leaders of the labor 
unions constantly complain that some railway officers try 
to avoid dealing with the unions, and at the same time 
use the unions as agencies for blackening the reputation 
of railway officers and to carry on propaganda aimed at the 
destruction of private ownership and management. 

“Men cry ‘peace, peace,’ when there is no peace!” How 
can there ever be anything but war between the railway 
companies and the labor unions as long as the labor unions, 
to promote their egregious Plumb plan, persist in carrying 
on a nation-wide campaign of misrepresentation of private 
management of railways and villification against railway 
officers ? 


The Bryn Athyn Collision 


Fe DISASTER at Bryn Athyn, Pa., on December 5, reported 
in our last issue, is of a character to focus attention on 
all phases of the collision problem. It is almost three years 
since the notable collisions at South Byron, N. Y., and Fort 
Washington, Pa. (January, 1919) and, except for Schen- 
ectady in June, 1920, there has been no such disaster of 
the first magnitude since that time anywhere in the country; 
and the block signal problem has been no exception among 
the various questions of railroad maintenance which, during 
these three years, have been almost totally smothered by the 
general financial paralysis in the railroad world, the causes 
of which are all too well known. 

For it is the block signal problem, mainly, that is here 
at issue. Between the electric train staff, in perfect form, 
or automatic block signals, maintained at their highest per- 
fection, on the one hand, and the simplest manual block 
system (as it is operated on thousands of miles of road) on 
the other, there is a very wide gap; and where the best is 
not attainable, this gap is bridged, more or less effectively, 
by a chain of less satisfactory precautions and safeguards; 
and in this case two weak links in the chain broke simul- 
taneously. 

A certain brilliant superintendent, of the old school, who 
had not much money for signals and whose company had 
not very high ideals in such matters, had in one location a 
lone semaphore, set high on a bank, outside of a siding, 
though it governed the main track. Criticized by a young 
signal engineer, he replied, with vigor, “My signals mean 
what I say they mean!” He could not afford to move that 
signal just to comply with some highbrow theory of uni- 
formity. His runners all understood that signal; what more 
could be asked? But, some day, with some engineman, under 
some peculiar combination of circumstances which could be 
expected to occur not once in a hundred years, the principle 
of uniformity, at that signal, would be the one link—per- 
haps we should say the one thread—holding things together 
and preventing a disastrous collision. This principle, dem- 
onstrable in logic, but often so evasive that the operating 
officer is not able to sustain it wholly on the basis of experi- 
ence, was illustrated at Bryn Athyn. 

Nothing could be simpler, on paper, than to require the 
conductor and the engineman, when they are allowed to pass 
a signal in the stop position, to bear in mind that they have 
been allowed to pass it only by a suspension of the rules, 
and that to move beyond it at full speed they must first 
look back and see that it has not been changed; or else get 
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special written permission to go on. And this is particularly 
plausible at places where trains always make a station stop 
and the difficulties of fog and of high speed are therefore 
absent. But in point of fact no one has yet been able to 
insure enginemen against absent-mindedness, and the plac- 
ing of signals immediately in front of the engineman’s eyes 
is one of the safeguards which have been universally ap- 
proved as a provision against that weakness. 

So much for what is, without doubt, the 
broken link in the safety chain at Bryn Athyn. 
on the conductor to check the engineman who fixes in his 
mind “154” for “156”; or who ignores words and figures 
on paper and identifies opposing trains by some rule-of- 
thumb process, is another weak link that has been proved 
weak a hundred times; notably at Nashville, Tenn., in July, 
1918, when 101 persons were killed. Depending on firemen 
and brakemen to check the errors of their superiors is a 
weaker one, and the very words in the rule-book usually 
give evidence of its weakness. The futility of trying to hold 
a train by a fixed signal which is behind the locomotive is 
so well settled in the minds of all train dispatchers that’ the 
point has become one of the cardinal elements in their creed. 
This will have been noticed as a prominent element in the 
recent discussion in these columns concerning the use of 
train-order Form 19. That conductors and brakemen often 
will not carefully co-operate in reading orders; that firemen 
often prove ignorant or careless are facts of experience too 
common to need proof. We say that these weaknesses occur 
“often.” Making comparisons with normal operations, this 
may seem a harsh word, The percentage of errors in train 
operation is so small that the mind does not grasp the frac- 
tions. The chance that a passenger will be killed in a colli- 
sion, or even injured, is so small that we all enter the cars 
daily without thinking of it. But “often’’ is the proper word. 
As we have said, it is almost 36 months since the last 
country-wide proclamation on this subject; but the certainty 
that other disasters will occur is absolute. 

We have spoken of the general paralysis of railroad treas- 
uries. This collision illustrates a difficult’ of a more per- 
manent nature; the attempt to give good service for a poor 
income. The Philadelphia, Newtown & New York Railroad 
is one of the poverty-stricken members of the Reading family, 
never earning a profit. The government has laid down the 
principles of good block signaling, but it has not insisted 
that these should be adopted—at least not on a short branch 
doing a light business; while through another department 
it has put arbitrary limitations on railroad incomes. The 
government calls for the exclusive use of steel cars for trans- 
porting passengers; but its deliverances shed no light on 
how to get rich enough to throw away the thousands of 
wooden cars that are in service. Neither the government 
departments nor the railroads have the courage to reduce the 
dangers of travel by a reduction of speeds—and so we go 
on risking our lives. 

The government, to be consistent, should adjust its finan- 
cial requirements to its safety requirements. The railroads, 
generally speaking, try to be consistent in their appropria- 
tions for their profitable lines and for those which are un- 
profitable; but they have little success except as they favor 
the poor ones far beyond the reasonable limits of equity. In 
the meantime the keepers of the railroad treasuries have to 
contemplate the grim reality that when passengers are killed 
and injured, the drain on their companies’ funds is usually 
the same, whether the wreck occurs on a poor branch or on 
the main line. 


one glaring 
Depend ng 





At A CONFERENCE of petroleum shippers and railroad men of 
the Mississippi Valley at Memphis, Tenn.,.on November 28, a rate 
of 36 cents per 100 Ibs. on petroleum shipped from New Orleans 
and from Louisville, was asked by the oil companies. The rail- 
roads suggested a rate of 38 cents. 
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Letters to the Editor 





| The Rattway AcE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. | 


Why Not a Service Reduction ? 


Omaua, Neb, 
To THE Eprror: 

Railway executives are clamoring for wage reductions 
and the employees, of course, are fighting this to a finish. 
Sometimes hard times are produced by over-production. 
Over-production means lower prices for the over-produced 
articles. Did it ever occur to railway executives that the 
“service” may be over-produced ? 

Just because a passenger representative may hear ,a drum- 
mer say that the I. X. L. has it all over the X. Y. Z. in 
train service and equipment and reports this to his pas- 
senger traffic manager, is it necessary for the latter to im- 
portune the general manager to place a rival train on his 
line although the earnings will not pay engine and car 
mileage, let alone, the other expenses? Competing roads 
run many competing trains out of Chicago to large cities 
in every direction—trains de luxe which of course means a 
first class hotel on wheels. Railway managers know the 
cost of running these royally equipped trains and that many 
of them do not pay. It is said that competition is the life 
of trade. So it is, when the trade permits, but when the 
trade does not exist and cannot yet be built to fill the ser- 
vice, why keep up the service? Other businesses do not. 
They get together and close out the non-paying operations. 

Then why should not railway executives get together and 
instead of fighting for a wage reduction, make it an operation 
or service reduction? ‘This in itself means a wage saving 
as less trains operated means less men required. No ob- 
jection can be made by the employee as he cannot expect 
pay when his services are not required. Let the executives 
take off each of their lines one or two trains and distribute 
the movement of the remainder to the best advantage for 
all. The public may kick, but inasmuch as it is demanding 
lower rates, it should accept less train service. kK. H. B. 


Advantages of the Mallet Type 
As Compared With the 2-10-2 


Kansas City, Mo. 
To THE Epiror: 

One reads a lot about the efforts of the railroads to 
economize in the use of coal; while much has been done in 
the last few years along that line, it seems to me that the 
compound engine must be adopted if any big saving is ex- 
pected. I noticed a description of some 2-10-2 type loco- 
motives for the Southern Pacific in a recent issue of the 
Railway Age having cylinders 29% in. by 32 in., a tractive 
effort of 75,150 lb. and a total weight of 385,900 lb. Con- 
trasting this with some Great Northern Mallets used in road 
service, built about 12 years ago, of 2-6-8-0 type with 23 in. 
by 35 in. by 32 in. cylinders, tractive effort 74,000 lb. work- 
ing compound and a total of 378,300 lb., one wonders why 
the Mallet is not used to a greater extent in road service. 
In the instances noted above the steam consumption of the 
Mallet is about 10 per cent less than that of the 2-10-2 of 
practically the same power. The Mallet also has the great 
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advantage of being able to increase its tractive effort about 
20 per cent in starting and also on hills where there is 
danger of stalling. 

The first cost of the Mallet would be higher than for a 
2-10-2 of the same power, but if properly designed and with 
the use of high grade materials as are generally used, the 
yearly upkeep should not be so much more but that the 
amount saved by more economical ‘operation would still be 
sufficient to show a good profit by its use. On a road using 
large numbers of such locomotives, the profits would be con- 
siderable. 

The Mallet would also be easier on roadbed and bridges, 
owing to its short rigid wheelbase but greater total wheel- 
base, the one making it easier on curves than the long rigid 
wheelbase of the 2-10-2 and the other by distributing the 
total weight over a greater amount of track. As regards 
speed, the Mallet can make 25 to 30 miles per hour which 
is fast enough for ordinary traffic. 

P. D. ANDERSON, - 


“Man Failures’’ 


New Yorw City. 
To THE Eprror: 

Your report of the terrible collision on the Reading Rail- 
way in Pennsylvania on the Sth of December gives the cause 
of the deplorable loss of life (so far as known) as failure 
of the human agency; that is, a “man-failure’: and, as 
usual, those railroad officers who express themselves (what 
extreme silence prevails, generally, among the higher officers, 
at such times!) seem to resignedly accept that as the complete 
and sufficient explanation. 

But what a number of failures! It appears that in this, 
as in most cases, to put the responsibility on one man would 
be badly out of line with the facts. I understand that the 
engineer and the conductor who broke down were men of 
high morale, experienced, and with good records. They both 
failed. ‘The fireman and the rear brakeman failed. 

There must have been a bad man failure when the loca- 
tion of that semaphore signal was decided upon. 

Your account indicates that the southbound train entered 
the block at 7:45, while the dispatcher’s order to the north- 
bound was not completed until 7:46. Is there a man-failure 
at that point also? 

Knowing that the public demands steel cars, why do not 
the railroads, when they must use the old wooden cars, move 
their trains slower? An old-fashioned railroad would have 
held them down to 20 miles an hour through that narrow 
and steep-sided cut. This is a man-failure, though we are 
not honest enough to call it so. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has for years advo- 
cated steel cars, and numerous congressmen endorse the posi- 
tion of the commission; they even introduce bills on the 
subject; but it all ends in talk. Why do they not do some- 
thing? This is a man-failure. Blaming nine commissioners 
and 400 congressmen is very cold comfort, I admit; but 
men fail, and we must face the facts. 

For still longer years the commissioners have ‘advocated 
the block system—the real and effective block system, not a 
makeshift such as was disclosed in this case—and one con- 
gressman, Mr. Esch, of Wisconsin, has ably backed them: 
but nothing has been done. Here is another glaring man- 
failure. When shall we ever realize the sorely needed acces- 
sion of “sand” in our public men? Man-failures are so 
common all around us that one is almost driven to pessimism. 

jut the true term, alas! is “men-failure.” A dozen indi- 
viduals (not counting congressmen) can, if they search their 
hearts, accuse themselves for inaction which has helped to 
produce the conditions that result in collisions like this one 
at Bryn Athyn. One could almost pray that some of the 
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ugly qualities of Senators La Follette and Borah might agi- 
tate the breasts of some of the conservative congressmen. 
As long as the safety of our passenger trains depends on 
the actions of boards of railroad directors, we shall have the 
present situation continued indefinitely; not perhaps a man- 
failure, but man-action by men so extremely conservative 
that in effect they (the directors) are just as tragic failures 
as were the conductor and engineer at Bryn Athyn. 
It behooves us to consider these things right here in 
WALL STREET. 


Prices of Rails, Salaries of 
Executives, and Other Things 


New York. 
To THE Eprror: 

You may be interested in the following extracts from a 
letter which I have sent to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce: 

“Much publicity has been occasioned by a letter or state- 
ment which the newspapers report to have been placed in 
your hands by Dr. Frank J. Warne in behalf of the union 
railroad employees of the United States, in which Dr. Warne 
ays blame for the plight of the railrodds upon the United 
States Steel Corporation. He cites in support of his conten- 
tion a letter written last February by John Skelton Williams, 
then Comptroller of the Treasury. Mr. Williams claimed 
that steel prices could have been cut very severely without 
detriment to the position of the corporation. 

“The statement by Dr. Warne, together with the statement 
of Mr. Williams, referred to the war-time profits of the Steel 
Corporation as “swollen and unconscionable.” As you un- 
doubtedly know, the prices for steel products during the war 
were fixed by a government commission, at a figure consid- 
erably higher than the Steel Corporation thought was just 
and proper. They were fixed at that higher figure, however, 
because smaller steel companies, lacking the corporation’s 
financial strength, and lacking its ability to produce steel at 
low cost, would have been frozen out of the market at figures 
lower than those which were fixed. In other words, that was 
a war measure pure and simple, which was put into effect 
for the purpose of obtaining the largest possible steel pro- 
duction from all steel producers, even though some of those 
producers might reap excessive profits. 

“Now, what was done with those excessive profits? You 
know and I know that the government took the greater part 
of them in the form of taxes. If these hundreds of millions 
of dollars thus taken had not been obtained from this source, 
they must necessarily have been obtained from the body of 
the American public. So much for the excess war profits. 

“Open-hearth steel rails today are sold to the railroads at 
$40 per gross ton. For a long period of years, beginning in 
the spring of 1901 and ending in the spring of 1916, open- 
hearth steel rails were sold regularly at $30 per gross ton. 
(The $28 price which we see mentioned so frequently was 
for Bessemer rails, which are now practically out of the mar- 
ket, and which for many years have been produced in smaller 
and smaller quantities, because most of the railroads will not 
accept them.) Now $40 is 33 per cent above $30, but the 
railroads’ average charge for freight per ton-mile for the first 
six months of 1921 is 78 per cent above the average for 1913 
and the railroads now charge 57 per cent more per passenger 
mile than in 1913. In fact, if you consider single fares in 
states where the old 2c. statute rates were in effect, such as 
New York, Illinois and others, the present price is 94 per 
cent above the old. 

“It seems idle to charge a 33 per cent increase in steel rail 
prices with responsibility for continuing an increase vary.ng 
from 57 to 94 per cent. If you extend the inquiry beyond 
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steel rails, you will find that other forms of steel are -rela- 
tively lower than rails. As a matter of fact, steel bars are 
today lower than they were in 1913, and plates and beams 
are on identically the same basis as in 1913. Hence, the 
present price of steel has practically nothing whatever to do 
with the plight of the railroads. Perhaps the fact that rail- 
road employees (not including the general officers) received, 
on the average, 106 per cent more in 1920 than in 1915, may 
have something to do with it. 

“The same Dr. Warne has stated, in a way which has 
caused the newspapers to give it considerable publicity, that 
railroads have padded their payroll figures to show that the 
present average wage of railroad employees is higher than it 
should be. He states that this padding consists in the in- 
clusion, ‘in the average, of salaries of railroad presidents and 
other high officials, known ordinarily as general officers. It 
may interest Dr. Warne and others to learn that if all the 
general officers were to have their salaries cut to $1 per year 
per man, and the amount so saved from the railroad salary 
list were to be distributed equally among all the other em- 
ployees, each man would receive from this distribution an 
average of 6'%c. per day. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the general officers were to receive 
identically the same average salaries as the average of all 
other employees, down through the minor clerks, section 
hands and common laborers, and the amounts so saved from 
the railroad salary lists were to be equally distributed to all 
railroad employees, each employee would from this source 
have his wages increased to the extent of 4%c. per day. 

“As a parting thought, it might be stated that the 1920 
consumption of steel rails in this country, which was 2,055,- 
172 gross tons, would amount at the present price of $40 per 
ton to $82,206,880, which is about one-tenth of the estimated 
annual advance in wages made to railroad employees in 1920. 
Thus, if that advance were cut only 10 per cent (and this 
does not mean that the whole wages should be cut 10 per 
cent) the railroads would save from that one source alone 
enough money to provide them with as many tons of rails as 
they bought last year.” SIDNEY'G. Koon, 

Associate Editor Iron Age. 


Interior Boiler Treatment 
as an Alternative 


St. Touvis, Mo 
To THE Eptror: 

Permit me to add a word to the excellent article by C. R. 
Knowles, published in your issue of November 12, entitled 
“The Interior Treatment of Boiler Waters,” with special 
attention to the letter by L. F. Wilson in your issue of 
December 3. ' . 

The article by Mr. Knowles brought out many good sug- 
gestions. The complete treatment of water for boiler pur- 
poses is clean-cut chemical reaction and although it does 
not purify the water from a distillation or bacteriological 
standpoint, it does, where properly managed, remove the ob- 
jectionable scaling matter before the water is given to the 
locomotives. There are points where this is clearly necessary 
and also others where the expenditure for complete treating 
plants is not warranted. Under the latter conditions, as but 
very few perfect boiler waters are encountered, the “internal 
treatment” is often advisable to promote the economical oper- 
ation and maintenance of locomotives with the most efficient 
handling of traffic. 

The problem of railroad water supply is a complex one 
and involves the combination of a suitable source with ample 
production and attention to quality. The railroads use a 
larger amount, by volume, of water than of any other single 
material required for train operation, hence the importance 
of the quality. . 
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The majority of the larger railroads have found it ad- 
visable to give this phase of railroading careful atten- 
tion, and the results which have been secured, both in the 
elimination of water waste and the saving by the perma- 
nent improvement of quality conditions, fully justify the 
study given. It is not believed that any appreciable number 
of those “who have authorized expenditures of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for treating plants” will be other than 
agreeably “shocked” by the perusal of the reports covering 
the results secured by these expenditures. 

The quality of railroad water supply varies considerably. 
In the case of surface supplies this is readily evident, but 
even the mineral content of well waters frequently fluctuates. 
Only by frequent check and careful, intelligent attention can 
the best results be secured. “Complete treatment” is much 
more easily regulated than “internal treatment’ as the check 
tests are simple and certain. However, very good results 
can be obtained with “internal treatment” when due allow- 
ance is made for the co-ordinating agencies. 

Mr. Wilson wrongly infers that the “internal treatment” 
to which Mr. Knowles refers, applies exclusively to pro- 
prietary boiler compounds. There is no particular mystery 
in the composition of boiler compounds and very good results 
are being obtained with “compounds” prepared by railroad 
chemists in the company laboratories, as has been clearly 
demonstrated on roads where this feature has been given 
study and supervision. Of course, when railroads are not 
equipped, either with laboratory or technical staff, the boiler 
compound companies, at the present time, offer a very con- 
venient solution. Several of these companies have efficient 
staffs and if they will give the water supply problem the 
careful attention and frequent check that is necessary, with 
co-operation by the railroad forces, good results will be 
secured. In either case, under the present conditions of 
necessity for conservation of material and resources, the 
possible economy by improvement of water supply cannot be 


well overlooked. R. C. BARDWELL, 
Engineer of Water Service, Misscuri Pacific. 


Corrosion in Service Tests 
and in Actual Service 


MIDDLETOWN, Ohio. 


To THE Epriror: 

There has recently been considerable discussion of the 
relative corrosion of various: kinds of iren and steel with 
particular reference to the life of sheets in freight cars. In 
this connection you may be interested in the enclosed table 
of comparative analvses of various metals which has just 
come to my attention. 

The strange thing about it is that the famous old Balti- 
more & Ohio iron box car built in 1862 was made of high- 
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coppered puddled iron. And yet practically the same kind 
of material from which this car was,made failed in the Pitts- 
burgh test of the American Society for Testing Materials in 
22 months. What I would like to know is, if a railroad 
engineer 60 years ago had been in a position to base his 
opinion upon the results of the Pittsburgh test, would he have 
said “no good” to this time-honored relic of high-coppered 
puddled iron which gave 60 years of faithful service? 

And that is not all that bothers me. There is another 
wonderful old relic that has attracted the admiration and 
interest of railroad engineers. It is the old powder car of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. Unlike its com- 
panion, the iron in this car contained practically no copper 
and the material compares favorably with the commercially 
pure iron of today. ‘This car, too, saw more than 60 years 
of actual service, and yet iron sheets practically of the same 
analyses as the plates from which this old car was con- 
structed, when subjected to the atmospheric corrosion test in 
the Pittsburgh district, failed in 28 months. 

Years of actual service proved these two iron box cars, one 
made of coppered iron and the other made of pure iron, to 
be extremely durable, irrespective of the showing of the 
Pittsburgh test. What does all this mean? It means, to 
quote from a report of the Committee of the Institute of En- 
gineers of Great Britain of 1920, just this: “That the only 
satisfactory method (of testing) lies in exposing the metals 
to corroding influences under conditions precisely similar to 
those to which the metals would be exposed in practice.” 


BENNETT CHAPPLE, 
American Rolling Mill Company 


Fire Protection in Lumber Yards 


New Yor« City. 
To THE EpITor: 

Referring to the issue of your magazine dated December 
10, and the article on The Care and Protection of Lumber 
in Storage. Under the section dealing with fire protection, 
the following statement is made: “The water in the barrels 
can be kept from becoming stagnant or from freezing by 
dissolving in each barrel from 100 Ib. to 150 Ib. of calcium 
chloride (common salt).” 

Calcium chloride and common salt are entirely different 
substances, the technical term for common salt being sodium 
chloride. I am calling this to your attention as common 
salt is no longer recommended for use in fire barrels because 
of not protecting the water from freezing at low temperatures 
and also due to the increased cost of its use in fire casks 
over that of calcium chloride. The table and notes here- 
with give information on the use of calcium chloride. 

Calcium chloride will, as the article states, keep the 
water from becoming stagnant, will also protect water from 








Material Copper Sulphur 
Iron ponte Wires olnié bie oS oH OAR wd bona eee Trace -042 
N. & St. L. Ry. 
Simitas in pte Beg to “Y” Sheet A.S.T.M. tests. 
a a a ee err 020 021 
w copper wrought iren. 
PS SEE PET eee er -540 .020 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Similar in analysis to ‘‘E”? Sheet A.S.T.M. tests. 
1 ee Re EE, MR ccnsa chan 105 mae aeg iene .283 .021 
High copper puddled iron. 
ee ae ee eee eee .012 .039 
Low copper Bessemer steel. 
lige a SS ee rr oe eee 261 .069 
High copper Bessemer steel. 
ees CIO iso 5. cos eicrrarsicccinegunads owe .080 .005 
Taken at the Battle of Ticonderoga, 1775. 
Nails from the ‘“‘Mcses Hill House,” Plainville, Conn... Trace .007 
Iron Pillar cf Delhi...........0- sees ee cece eee teens 034 .006 
Erected prior to A. D. 300. 
Irom Senme guntcat “Merrimac” ......6.. 60 ccc cccicccsines 018 016 


Sunk in 1862. 


‘ 





Phosph. Carbon Mang. Silicon Life of material 

.332 .024 .048 .210 In service 60 years. 

.139 .030 055 .218 Failed in 28 months in “At- 
mospheric tests.” 

034 Low None In service 60 years, 

.114 .033 .034 .134 Failed in 22 months in “At- 
mospheric tests.” 

086 .043 .388 .012 Failed first in “Atmospheric 
tests.’ last to faik in mine- 
water test. 

093 .030 .372 .009 Last to fail in “Atmospheric 
tests,” failed first in mine- 
water test. 

.069 .010 .010 Trace In gocd condition. Samples 
show hammer marks made in 
forging process. 

126 015 .006 .048 In service 162 years. 

214 080 Nil .046 In good conditicn after 17 
centuries of service. 

007 .022 .010 038 Sample in good condition after 


60 years’ expcsure to corro- 
sive conditions, 
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freezing at lower temperatures, practically prevents loss 
from evaporation and requires no care once the calcium 
chloride has been put into solution. 


FREEZING POINT AND GRAVITY OF CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


SOLUTION 
Temp., Lbs. per gallon Specific Degrees, 
Fahr. of water gravity Baumé 
+25 1yY 1.07 by 10 
110° 2yu 1.134 18 
c° 3 1.178 23 
10° 3% 1.206 26 
15° 4 1.216 27 
—20 4% 1.226 28 
25° 4 1.236 29 
30 4% 1.246 30 
40° 5 1.267 32 
50° 5u 1277 33 
; he selution should be made of granulated 75 per cent calcium chloride, 
free from magnesium chlcride, and should preferably be mixed in a vat 
before being placed in fire casks, care being taken to see that the calcium 
chloride is entirely dissclved by thorough stirring. 
If wooden barre!s are used. they must first be well coated inside with 


asphaltum, and all containers should be kept covered. 

Containers should be examined at regular intervals to see that they are 
full and in gcod condition. 

In cold weather, hydrometer tests should be made to make sure that the 
solution is cf correct strength for temperatures likely to be encountered. Suf- 


ficient calcium chlcride should be kept on hand in airtight receptacles to 
refill containers after use. 
Calcium Chloride is far superior to salt, being non-corrosive, does not 


evaporate nor become foul, remains in solution without constant stirring, 
and has much lower freezing point. 

Another paragraph to which I wish to take exception is 
as follows: “Where such apparatus is not available water 
barrels should be distributed throughout the yard at con- 
venient points and strategically disposed so as to be most 
effective in an emergency.” 

When the major equipment is installed it is also essential 
to add minor equipment. Many times during the course 
of the 24 hours, only the watchman may be at hand who 
could not handle the fire hose, especially where high pres- 
sures are used, but who could accomplish results with fire 
pails or extinguishers on any incipient fire. 

I notice that no mention has been made of the extreme 
exposure which lumber yards offer to the surrounding prop- 
erties. This is a point which many railroads seem to ignore 
and they pile their lumber in close proximity to adjoining 
buildings. Lumber yards should be at least 200 ft. distant 
for safety. 

Due to my extreme interest in matters of fire protection, 
I could net see this article published in your magazine 
without calling to your attention the additional points which 
I have stressed. 

G. W. H. Tuomas. 


About Seniority 


Ravenna, Ky. 
To THE Eprror: 

The Illinois Central advertisement stating that railroad- 
ing is as attractive for the young man as ever was well 
answered, when the “Ohio State University Student” 
(Railway Age, November 5, page 865) said college men 
were deterred from entering railroad service because of “an 
ancient system of seniority.” The seniority system as forced 
on the railroads by the unions has produced stagnation and 
fosters inefficiency and disinterestedness. Like a stroke of 
paralysis it has hit the railroad organizations and where 
once men vied with one another for promotion, today they 
are content to sit back with their rights and let other forces 
than their own efforts push them ahead. More than any 
other thing, it turns intelligent young men away from the 
railroad field. 

Strange to say, I am in favor of a seniority rule, but not 
the way the present one is written—i. e., ability being sutfi- 
cient, seniority shall prevail. This puts grey hairs ahead 
of brains and makes vou keep the weak brother in line 
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ahead of you. It takes all ambition out of a man for he 
knows that no matter how hard he works it will not count 
for the vacancy will go to the man longest in the service. 
Yet you say he should do his work well so as to gain an 
official position which is not controlled by seniority. This 
is well and good, but one must have years of experience 
properly to fill these and a young man placed in the present 
atmosphere of indifference, where all his little hopes are 
stifled, will leave the service long before he is able to be 
an officer. This forces the railroads to pick for their minor 
officials old fogies who have been content to dilly-dally 
along for years under this obnoxious rule. 

Let us rewrite the rule—‘Ability being the same, senior- 
ity shall prevail and between similar positions where the 
hours or location vary, let seniority rule.” To illustrate: 
In train service let seniority govern as long as you remain 
a brakeman, so the oldest men can have the day work, best 
runs, and live at the terminal of their preference. But when 
we come to promotion to the positions of conductors, pro- 
mote those who not only pass the best examination, but 
those whom the trainmaster readily feels he can trust with 
responsibility. 

Take the clerical positions, where most officials in the 
operating department have to get a good part of their 
grounding. ‘There are many different degrees of work in 
an office, all the way from mail clerk to chief clerk. Let 
seniority prevail between similar work, such as between the 
stenographic jobs, timekeepers, accountants, etc., and if a 
man’s rights cover a group of offices let him choose as to 
the one in which he wishes to work and as to the more 
favorable hours. 

Our friend from “Ohio State” talks about favoritism. I 
think it is generally admitted that there is no field where 
there is less favoritism than in the railroad. Just compare 
it to the industries which are run by the owners and you 
will have no “come back.” When the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Clerks say that invariably where seniority does not 
exist the boss will go outside the office to fill the vacancy, 
they only admit that the average railroad clerk is listless and 
incompetent. All the officials I have known would first look 
fer promising material in their own office before going else- 
where. They know that to reward the competent is the best 
stimulus for morale. 

As the railroads no longer control the conditions under 
which their employees work, if the Labor Board does not 
wake up and change this vicious system the railroads will 
be driven to the point where. ‘a an effort to get good official 
material, they will have to auopt the cadet system, obnoxivus 
as it is to Americans. They will have to take the college 
graduate who has been more fortunate in education than his 
fellows and move him over the system, through jobs created 
for the purpose and out of the reach of the unions, and thus 
over a period of several years of intensive training fit him 
for the minor official positions. The unions by insisting on 
this rule will in the long run only keep their able members 
out of places of responsibility and set up a class system 
such as exists in older countries where the ambitious worker 
has no chance for advancement. 


ALBERT FINK MILTON, 
Clerk, L. & N. 


Tue East St. Lours & SUBURBAN, as a part of its safety first 
campaign, has painted one of its passenger cars white and cov- 
ered its entire exterior surface with admonitions to the people 
to “watch their step.” This car is run over the entire system, 


alternating over the 17 different lines which connect St. Louis. 


with more than 20 I!linois towns, and thus carries its message 
to every part of the territory which the company serves. Each 
passenger using the car is given printed matter in support of 


the campaign. 
, 
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Rocky Mountain Limited Leaving Rock Island Station 





Rock Island Mountain Type Handles Heavy Train 


Latest Design Demonstrates Worth in Exacting 
Service—Excellent Fuel Performance 


HE Rock Island lines traverse in general a section of the 
country which has been intensively developed by the 
railroads. Practically every important city reached by 

the road is a competitive point and in passenger service espe- 
cially it is necessary to meet strong competition. For in- 
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Profile of Missouri Division Between Trenton and Kansas 
City 


stance, between Chicago and Kansas City five roads provide 
trains making approximately the same running time. _Be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha there are four competing lines. 
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intended primarily for service on the difficult Colorado divi- 
sion, where by consolidating two trains they effected a reduc- 
tion of 180,310 passenger train miles per year. To deter- 
mine whether these locomotives were suitable for use under 
other conditions they were tried on the Iowa division between 
Rock Island and Des Moines, where they were entirely suc- 
cessful. 

The subsequent increase in the size of trains made it diffi- 
cult at times to maintain schedule speeds with the heaviest 
Rock Island Pacific type locomotives, which have a rated trac- 
tive effort of 40,000 lb. For this reason the road’s last order 
for locomotives included 10 engines of the Mountain type 
with 74 in. wheels and a tractive effort of 50.400 lb. These 
locomotives, which were designed with particular regard for 
the conditions existing on the Iowa and Missouri divisions, 
were described in the Railway Age for February 28, 1921, 
page 447. 

Since being placed in service these locomotives have made 
enviable records hauling the Rock Island’s fastest and heavi- 
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Profile of Missouri Division Between Rock Island and Trenton 


A similar situation exists between the midwestern cities and 
points on the Pacific Coast and in the Rocky mountains. It 
naturally follows under these conditions that the road should 
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est passenger trains. On the Missouri division they are 
assigned to the Golden State Limited, making an average 
speed of 45 miles an hour, including stops. The westbound 
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Profile of Iowa Division Between Rock Island and Des Moines 


make every effort to provide the most modern equipment and 
fast, dependable service. 

To meet the exacting requirements for passenger motive 
power the Rock Island has in recent years introduced excep- 
tionally heavy locomotives. It will be recalled that in 1914 
the road ordered its first Mountain type engines. These were 
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train, No. 3, carries 12 to 16 cars, and No. 4, eastbound, 11 
to 15 cars. While in general the contour of this line is a 
succession of minor rises and descents it will be seen by refer- 
ence to the profile that there are numerous rather heavy 
grades, some as steep as 1.5 per cent. Under such conditions 
it is difficult to maintain fast schedules unless the locomotive 
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has ample power to permit sustained “high speed on the as- 
cending grades. 

On the westbound trips the coal consumption of these 
trains averages 104 lb. per train mile and on the eastbound 
trips 102 lb. This is an excellent performance as shown by 
comparison with the figures for the country as a whole. In 
the nine months ending September 30, 1921, the coal con- 
sumption per locomotive mile in passenger service was 108 Ib., 
although the average number of cars per train was but 6.36. 
It should be borne in mind also that these locomotives operate 
on an unusually fast schedule and haul heavy steel cars, two 
factors which tend to increase the coal consumption. 

In the operation of the Rocky Mountain Limited between 
Rock Island, Ill., and Valley Junction, Ia., four miles west 
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The effect of the syphons is well shown by a comparison 
with the Rock Island’s first Mountain type. The earlier de- 
sign had 28 in. by 28 in. cylinders and 185 lb. boiler pres- 
sure, the cylinder horsepower being 2,613. The boiler horse- 
power was 2,450, or 93.8 per cent of the cylinder horse- 
power. ‘The latest locomotives have 28 in. by 28 in. cylin- 
ders, but the boiler pressure is 200 lb., which increases the 
cylinder horsepower to 2,824. The boiler horsepower is 
2,840, giving a 101 per cent boiler, a remarkable achievement 
in a Mountain type locomotive. Without the syphons the 
boiler horsepower would have been only 90 per cent of the 
cylinder horsepower. The syphon also decreases the weight 
per horsepower as shown by the comparison of the weight 
per boiler horsepower with that for the engines built in 1914. 
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One of the Heavy Mountain Type Locomotives 


of Des Moines, these locomotives also encounter difficult 
operating conditions. ‘This train is usually made up of 13 
cars during the Summer period and is scheduled at 39 
miles an hour over a division of 181 miles. On different 
occasions these locomotives have made up as much as 45 
min. on the running time. On this train the coal con- 
sumption averages 105 lb. per mile. 

Engineers and road foremen of engines have commented 
on the ease with which trains are handled over one per cent 
grades at 40 and 45 miles an hour with these locomotives, 
indicating that the reserve steaming capacity is far more 
than ample to take care of any ordinary requirements with 
trains of 15 or 16 cars. The officers of the railroad have 
been highly pleased with the splendid steaming qualities 
of the Mountain type engines and also the economical fuel 
performance. Much of the credit for these results is at- 
tributed to the Nicholson thermic syphons with which they 
are equipped. The syphons improve combustion conditions 
and also increase the heating surface of the firebox. 


o 


This figure is 136 lb. for the earlier design and 129.3 lb. for 
the newest engines. 

Another reason for the excellent performance of these 
locomotives is no doubt found in the fact that they are 
working well within the limits of their capacity over most 
of the runs. The average fuel consumption is 4,680 lb. per 
hour, or slightly under 75 lb. per sq. ft. of grate per hour. 
This is a fairly low rate for bituminous coal and under 
these conditions spark losses should be small, front end 
temperature low and boiler efficiency quite high. 

One of the characteristics of this class of power which has 
been especially pleasing to those actually operating them is’ 
their consistent performance. In the year they have been in 
service the locomotives averaged 5,000 miles per month each. 
Not one delay has been experienced on account of hot bear- 
ings or rod bushings and a steam failure is unknown even 
under the most trying conditions. Roadmasters have com- 
mented on the fact that these locomotives are unusually easy 
on track. 
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Superpower Advocates Strive to Answer Criticisms® 


Take Issue with Railway Age Editorials and Allege Failure to 
Give Report “Careful Perusal” 


HE ATTITUDE of the Railway Age with regard to the 
electric operation of trains is one which favors the 
adoption of such operation in cases where it is ad- 

visable. This policy has led to the publication recently of 
four editorials commenting on and criticizing the Superpower 
Survey Report.* The criticism was called forth largely 
because it was felt that by exaggeration, real and implied, 
the report would tend more to retard the adoption of elec- 
tric operation than to further it. 

The authors of the report have taken exception to the 
criticism and their answers to the editorials are set forth 
in the letter which follows. An answer by the Railway Age 
follows the letter. 


To THE EDITOR: , oni 

—Your editorial commerits on the railway section of the Super- 
Bins: owt, of November 5, 19 and 26 and December 3, call 

a reply. . 
~~ editorial of November 5, page 862, reads, “For ex- 
ample, it is assumed in the report that 7.5 Ib. of coal are required 
by a steam ee do the work at the rim of the drivers 

to one kilowatt-hour. ; 

ay 2 expected that the “careful perusal of the report” which 
you claim to have made would bring forth a prompt correction 
of that statement, but on the contrary, the same statement is re- 
peated in your editorial of November 26, where you state, The 
coal consumption of — steam locomotive is assumed to be 7.5 

nds per kilowatt-hour.” a ; 
ae is nothing in the report to justify this statement. The 
paragraph you refer to is doubtless that on page 62 which is a 
mere statement of opinions of others tending to show that the 
figures arrived at in the report are in substantial agreement with 
those arrived at by others. On the other hand, it is clearly 
stated on page 59 that the coal charged to the steam railways 
is taken “from the reports of the railroads to the questions of 
Form A.” The report would in effect be worthless as a com- 
parison of operations were it based on any “assumption” of coal 
used by the railways. . ; 

5—Further, in the same editorial you have the following sen- 
tence: “Spoken of in report as ‘full-jewelled’ movement,” which 
you say savors of partisanship. At this point it would seem fair 
to refer to your own paper which on page 1100, December 24, 
1920, contains the following, attributed to Mr. McManamy, the 
assistant general director of railroads: “So many complicated 
specialties are now being applied te locomotives that it is now 
common to refer to these locomotives as being ‘full-jewelled’ and 
in many instances the application of these specialties has proved 
a detriment because the roads did not have adequate terminal 
facilities to insure their maintenance.” This is one of many 
similar statements that might be quoted on the part of prominent 
railway authorities. ; 

6—Your “careful perusal” should have disclosed to you that 
the report is not at all concerned with what might be done, in the 
opinion ‘of its ardent advocates, who, of course, are entirely un- 
biased, by a “full-jewelled” locomotive equipment,—but solely and 
entirely with the actual operation of the railways in this zone, as 
reported to us by their responsible operating officers. Therefore, 
your statement Nov. 26: “In fact the failure to obtain accurate 
and up-to-date information regarding the steam locomotive wholly 
invalidates the conclusions regarding the possible saving in fuel,” 
is either inaccurate or implies that the railways of the zone have 
not modern equipment. That may be left to the Pennsylvania or 
the New York Central for reply. ; 

7—The principal cause of your befogging is your failure to 
differentiate between the actual operations of a railway system 
and the claims and tests of the extreme advocates of the “full- 
jewelled” locomotive. You ignore the human element; the electric 
locomotive eliminates it. 

8—Your “broad-minded attitude” also is convincingly displayed 
in your editorial of November 19 in the words: “Large ex- 
penditures are admitted to be necessary to put the several plans 





*The Superpower Report was abstracted in the Railway Age of. November 
5, in an article, beginning on page 881, entitled “Plan for Electrifying Sec- 
tions of 31 Railroeds.” Editorial comment criticising the conclusions given 
in the report appeared in the issues of the Railway Age as follows: Novem- 
ber 5, page 967, “Why Tinker with an Inefficient Machine:’’ November 26, 
page 1019, ‘Extravagant Claims for Electrification,” and December 3, page 
1073, “‘Electric vs. Steam Locomotive Maintenance.” 


in effect, but the savings claimed put to shame the promises of a 
salesmen of oil securities.’ The expenditures are not “admitted” 
but are proclaimed and set forth in detail; and you must have a 
singular conception of oil salesmen if you think 14 per cent to 
be their par! 

9—Nor do we, as you state we do (p. 968) ‘compare operation 
with the most modern up-to-date electric locomotive working on 
mountain grades with the operation of the old steam locomotive 
displaced on these electrified sections.” We have made no com- 
parison even remotely resembling this, but we have compared the 
actual 1919 operation of the most modern, best-equipped and 
operated railways in the United States with what we know can 
be done with electric locomotives. 

10—We think in view of these quotations that the statement 
in your editorial of November 19 that the “Methods are not quite 
as clear as might be expected” find a ready explanation in your 
failure to study the report. There is no statement in the report 
for which the reasons are not given; an explanation of all the 
methods of analysis is given. Details were necessarily omitted 
in Many cases as space was lacking; nevertheless, our contention 


is that there is not a single point from beginning to end for which 
reasons are not stated. . 


11—Your editorial of December 3 shows the same misconception 
of the methods of the report: “The cost of repairs, including 
engine-house expenses for steam locomotives is assumed to average 
42.6 cents per locomotive mile.” Again, you err; it is not “as- 


sumed” but is the figure reported by the aforementioned responsible 
operating officers of the roads. 


12—In conclusion, we deny that anything in the report is of 
the nature of “unfair propaganda ;” that you can even hint at 
a connection of the report with propaganda fairly accurately 1lo- 


cates the “unfairness.” 
W. S. MURRAY, 


Formerly “Chairman, Superpower Survey.” 


pe eee i CARY T. HUTCHINSON, 
Formerly “Division-Engineer of Railroads, Superpower Survey.” 


The Editors of the Railway Age Reply i 


Having quoted in full the communication from Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Hutchinson, we feel called upon to answer 
it. By way of assisting in making the answer clearer to 
the reader, we have numbered the paragraphs of their letter. 
Because of the reference in the fourth paragraph, and the 
importance it plays in the discussion, we reproduce the 
excerpt from page 62 of the report which under the title 
of “Coal Saved” reads as follows: 

“The quantity of coal burned in a steam locomotive 
equivalent in work done to 1 kilowatt-hour delivered to an 
electric locomotive is estimated by the electrical engineer of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at 7.5 Ib. and by the elec- 
trical engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at 
8.4 lb. A committee of the American Electric Railway 
Association has published data for a modern Mallet loco- 
motive with superheater, which makes the equivalent coal 
per kilowatt-hour with stand-by losses 7.5 lb. The same 
authority elsewhere gives 6.5 lb. as the equivalent of 1 
kilowatt-hour at the power station, equal to 8.1 Ib. per 
kilowatt-hour at the locomotive. Other electrical authori- 
ties give materially larger figures—some as much as 12 
Ibs. The weight of expert opinion is, then, that not less 
than 7.5 lbs. of coal is required to do the work of 1 kilowatt- 
hour at the locomotive.” 


A Question as to an Assumption 


As is noted in the second paragraph of the communica- 
tion, the Railway Age in its editorial of November 5 stated 
“For example, it is assumed in the report that 7.5 Ib. of 
coal are required by a steam locomotive to do work 
at the rim of the drivers equal to one kilowatt-hour.” This 
statement, as noted in Paragraph 3, was repeated in the 
editorial of November 26 in the words “The coal consump- 
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tion of the steam locomotive is assumed to be 7.5 lb. per 
kilowatt-hour.” 

The communication declares in Paragraph 4—‘There 
is nothing in the report to justify this statement.” That 
issue will be taken up presently. In the meantime, we 
should like to draw attention to the sentence in Paragraph 
4 reading “It is clearly stated on page 59 that the coal 
charged to the steam railways is taken ‘from the reports of 
the railroads to the questions of Form A.’” We must point 
out that Mr. Murray and Mr. Hutchinson fail entirely to 
understand the point we were trying to bring out. Form 
A, it is true, gives the total amount of coal used. It, 
however, contains no references to equivalent coal con- 
sumption on the basis of kilowatt-hours. The assumption 
mentioned in the Railway Age did not relate to the total 
tons of coal consumed. It related rather to the idea that 
7.5 lb. of coal are required by the steam locomotive to do the 
work at the rim of the drivers equivalent to one kilowatt- 
hour. Now, were we correct as to that 7.5 lb. of coal? 


How Much Coal Would Be Saved? 


The editorial in the issue of November 26 is an attempt 
to apply to the steam locomotive one of the methods used 
in computing the equivalent coal for electric operation, in 
order to get the two figures on a comparable basis. 
coal for steam operation given in the report is taken from 
the actual records of the railroads. The method applied 
to any particular division to get the electrical equivalent is 
nowhere revealed. In some cases the energy required was 
“determined from the records of lines already electrified” 
(page 60 of the report). The other method consists in 
calculating the work required for hauling the traffic due 
to train resistance, grades, curvature and acceleration (page 
61). From the watt-hour output needed at the locomotive, 
as thus computed, the sub-station input was calculated, and 
from this in turn the equivalent coal was deduced. 

The authors of the report have used these two methods 
and have reached the remarkable conclusion that electric 
operation would save 64.1 per cent of the coal used in freight 
service, 67.2 per cent in passenger service and 74.4 per 
cent in switcher service, or a weighted average of 66.8 per 
cent. To bolster up this conclusion the figure of 7.5 Ib. of 
coal was cited as the amount required by the steam loco- 
motive to do one kilowatt-hour of work. This, as men- 
tioned in the issue of November 26, would give a saving 
of 57.6 per cent per unit of work done as compared with 
the coal rate assumed for the Superpower system. ' 

The power output required at the head car of any train 
would be the same irrespective of the type of motive power 
and would furnish a comparative basis for comparing coal 
consumption. Information regarding the fuel consumption per 
unit of work done is available for various types of steam 
locomotives. In the issue of November 26 data for a modern 
locomotive were used to draw a comparison which showed 
that theoretically the Superpower system would save only 
23 per cent in coal as compared with efficient up-to-date 
engines. The actual figure for coal saving by electrifica- 
tion on the Norfolk & Western is only 28 per cent as 
compared with the 66.8 per cent estimate in this report. 


They Have Done Something Worse 


Messrs. Murray and Hutchinson protest that they have 
not assumed the coal consumption of the steam locomotive 
to be 7.5 lb. per kilowatt-hour. We agree with them; they 
have not done this, but something worse. Even the extrava- 
gant rate of 7.5 lb. with a steam locomotive would give a 
saving of only 57.6 per cent; the Superpower report claims 
66,8 | 

Thus from the figures set forth in the report we must 
conclude that either the figures for the amount of power 
used by the electric locomotives are wrong or the steam 
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locomotive performance on the eastern roads included in 
the report is decidedly inferior to the performance of Prairie 
type locomotives without fuel saving devices used on the 
St. Paul in 1910. 


Or Was It 9.57 lb. of Coal? 


This conclusion may be reached as follows: The report 
states “Item 12 on Form C, ‘equivalent coal’ is uniformly 
taken at 2 lb. per kilowatt-hour for energy delivered at sub- 
station.” It also states that the output of the locomotive 
would be 63 per cent of this amount, which is equivalent 
to stating that the electric locomotive would deliver one 
kilowatt-hour of work to the rail for 3.18 lb. of coal burned. 
This value is apparently then multiplied by the total amount 
of work done by locomotives in the superpower zone with 
the product which indicates that 4,423,300 tons of coal per 
year would be sufficient for electric operation of the zone. 
At the same time they show that 13,313,500 tons are now 
required by steam locomotives. In other words, the steam 
locomotives are now, according to the report (see page 82 of 
13,313,500 

== 9.57 pounds of coal 
4,423,300 


per kilowatt-hour of work done, which is as stated before a 
performance decidedly inferior to that obtained by tests of 
Prairie locomotives used on the St. Paul in 1910. Which 
is the logical conclusion: that the power used on these eastern 
roads is comparable to that used on the St. Paul in about 
1905, or that there is some discrepancy in the report with 
regard to power consumption? 

Quoting again from the letter—Paragraph 4—the authors 
say “the report would in effect be worthless as a comparison 
of operations were it based on any ‘assumption’ of coal used 
by the railroads.” Much of the report including the con- 
clusions suffers because it is based on a broad assumption, 
the assumption that theoretical results can be duplicated 
in practice. This is a fallacy, as the officers of some of our 
electrified roads know only too well. : 

At another point in the letter—Paragraph 6—appears 
this statement: “The report is not at all concerned with what 
might be done, in the opinion of its ardent advocates who, of 
course, are entirely unbiased by a ‘full-jewelled’ locomotive 
equipment, but solely and entirely with the actual operation 
of the railways in this zone.” If the authors had used the 
same commendable discretion in dealing with the electric 
locomotive and had likewise confined themselves to the 
actual results secured with electrification, they would un- 
doubtedly not have described electric operation in such 
glowing terms, but they might have made the report of some 
value in outlining the real field for electrification. Any 
implication that we have made “that the railways of the 
zone have not modern equipment” hardly needs comment. 
We do not understand that every locomotive on the Pennsyl- 
vania or the New York Central is of the most modern 
type. Each of these roads has several locomotives which 
were built and put in service prior to the present year. 


report), using 3.18 x 


The “Full-Jewelled” Locomotive and Its Terminals 


The fifth paragraph of the letter from Messrs. Murray and 
Hutchinson contains a quotation from Mr. McManamy with 
a statement that is taken from page 1100 of the Railway Age 
of December 24, 1920. No such statement occurs on the 
page referred to, but this is immaterial, The important 
point is that the authors of the Superpower report have 
failed entirely to grasp the significance of Mr. McManamy’s 
statement. If they had been more conversant with railroad 
conditions, they would have known that the criticism was 
directed not at the specialties, but at the inadequate facilities 
which made it impossible for the railroads to obtain the full 
benefit from these appliances. 


December 17, 1921 


An Electric Locomotive Driven By a Mule 


Paragraph 7 of the letter states that the electri¢ locomotive 
eliminates the human element. If we believed that any one of 
us would just as willingly ride behind an electric locomotive 
driven by a mule as behind one driven by a careful and 
intelligent locomotive driver. Seriously, the human element 
has not been removed from electric street car operation and 
any experienced railway operating man knows how many 
complicated problems requiring human skill for solution 
present themselves while a long and heavy train is being 
taken over a division. Furthermore, an electric locomotive 
in some cases is more subject to damage by careless handling 
than is a steam locomotive. For example; if a steam loco- 
motive is loaded beyond its capacity, it stalls; if an electric 
locomotive is loaded beyond its rated capacity, it does not 
stall—it continues to pull the load, but if the load is main- 
tained, serious damage due to overheating may result. This 
damage may appear immediately or it may develop to the 
point of failure at some later date. Certainly the human 
element is not to be disregarded, still less eliminated. 


They Do Not “Admit”; They “Proclaim” 


The eighth paragraph quotes from the editorial in the 
Railway Age of November 19 a statement reading “Large 
expenditures are admitted to be necessary to put the several 
plans in effect, but the savings claimed put to shame the 
promises of a salesman of oil securities.” The expenditures, 
say Mr. Murray and Mr. Hutchinson, are not admitted, 
but are proclaimed and set forth in detail. Now, the 
Century Dictionary gives as one of the definitions of admit 
“to grant in argument; receive as true; concede; allow; as, 
the argument or fact is admitted.” Another definition is “To 
acknowledge; own; confess; as, he admitted his guilt.” 
Judging by what Mr, Murray and Mr. Hutchinson say and 
in the light of the definitions of the word admit, the Railway 
Age’s statement was not strong enough. The superpower 
advocates not only “concede,” “allow” or “acknowledge” 
that large sums of money will be necessary to put the 
several plans of the superpower report in effect; they pro- 
claim it. They are, it would seem, proud of it. A singular 
attitude, indeed, for people proposing to railroad men the 
expenditure of large amounts of money under present con- 
ditions of railroad finance. 

The communication from our Superpower survey friends 
continues, “You must have a singular conception of oil 
(securities) salesmen if you think 14 per cent to be their 
par!” None of the editors of the Railway Age has to our 
knowledge ever bought any so-called oil securities, still 
less have they engaged in their sale, so perhaps our ignorance 
of the salesmen’s par is to be excused. Nevertheless, any 
financial student will agree that a security offering 14 per 
cent return would look like—what shall we say—a wild cat. 


That Matter of Comparisons 


The reference to comparisons—in Paragraph 9—has been 
answered, it is believed, in what has already been brought 
out. It may be worth while, however, to refer again to 
the paragraph from page 62 which is quoted above. ‘This 
paragraph is meant to give the results of investigations by 
other authorities and is introduced in the report as a check. 
The paragraph says among other things “The quantity of 
coal burned in a steam locomotive equivalent in work done 
to 1 kilowatt-hour, delivered to an electric locomotive is 
estimated ..... by the electrical engineer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at 8.4 lb.” Steam railroad men will 


appreciate the reasons for our asserting that the report com- 
pares electric operation “with the operation of the old steam 
locomotive displaced on these electrified sections’ when we 
point out that the steam locomotive in the St. Paul com- 
parisons was of the Prairie type (2-6-2) without fuel saving 
devices. The communication from Mr. Murray and Mr. 
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Hutchinson says, “we have made no comparison even 
remotely resembling this, .......” The Railway Age 
maintains that the bringing in of the St. Paul comparisons 
even in the form of a check quite closely resembles it and 
is certainly much nearer than “even remotely.” 


With a Measure of Authority 


The communication from Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Mur- 
ray contains various aspersions as to our “careful perusal” 
of the report. In Paragraph 10 they quote a sentence in 
the editorial in the issue of November 19, in which we said 
the methods are not quite as clear “as might be desired” 
and say that they think this statement finds, to quote their 
own communication, “a ready explanation in your failure to 
study the report.” Our Superpower survey friends when 
they make this statement fail to realize two important things. 
One is that the editors of the paper are accustomed to read- 
ing and studying reports. The other is that the Railway 
Age would hardly commit itself as it has in the four edi- 
torials if it had not given the report careful perusal and 
study. We very much doubt if there are many outside of 
the writers of Appendix C who have given it more careful 
perusal than we have. When we say therefore that the 
methods are not as clear “as might be desired,” we speak, 
we believe with a measure of authority. If, furthermore, 
it is not clear to us, what must it be to the railway operating 
man whose interest is much less than ours, but who is the 
man in the last analysis who will sign the contracts or at 
any rate propose electrification to his higher officers? 

With these things in mind it is easy to answer the remain- 
der of Paragraph 10. ‘The writers say: ‘Nevertheless, our 
contention is that there is not a single point from begin- 
ning to end for which reasons are not stated.” We will 
admit that the reasons are all given, but we maintain as we 
have maintained from the first that the reasons and the argu- 
ment as a whole are not as clear as might be desired. 


Electrification Advocates Not Familar 
With Steam Operation 


In the editorial in the Railway Age of November 19, the 
statement was made “It is very evident that the investiga- 
tors tackled the problem of electrification with a decided 
prejudice against steam operation. A careful perusal of the 
report, and more particularly of that section dealing with 
electrification, Appendix C, may possibly excuse them. It 
is only too apparent that they were not sufficiently familiar 
with (steam) railway operation to be at all interested in its 
favor.” This assertion has not been controverted in the 
letter from Messrs. Murray and Hutchinson, nor is it even 
referred to. The presumption is, we believe, that they must 
have felt this criticism to be justified. 

The Railway Age editorial in question quoted a reference 
to double-time for overtime work in train service which ap- 
peared in the report, but which certainly could not have 
gotten by anyone familiar with actual railway operating 
conditions. We also commented on the statement made in 
the report that no more skill is required to operate an elec- 


_ tric locomotive than is demanded of an ordinary chauffeur 


—which statement is actually ludicrous. There are many 
other similar statements. 

On page 51 of the report appears this remark: “The 
effectiveness of the devices for increasing efficiency and ca- 
pacity, such as brick arches, superheaters, stokers, siphons, 
automatic fire doors and power reverses necessarily depends 
on the intelligence and faithfulness of the average engineer, 
and in consequence the average results are low.” We cannot 
believe that anyone speaking thus disparagingly of the in- 
telligence and faithfulness of the American railroad man is 
well informed concerning railway operating conditions. It 
may be admitted that sometimes full use is not made of fuel 
saving devices—the reasons are, however, not the lack of 
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intelligence and faithfulness of the engineer. We must be 
charitable enough to believe that the Superpower advocates 
have not meant what they have said. 


How About the Albany Division 
of the Boston & Albany? 


There is another thing about the report that is of interest, 
although it has not received attention in any of our edi- 
torials. That is the fact that the report includes among the 
divisions proposed to be electrified the’ Boston division of 
the Boston & Albany, but not the Albany division of that 
road. This solution of the Boston & Albany’s problem will 
no doubt be of special interest to New England railroad 


men who know somewhat more about the Boston & Albany’s . 


operating conditions than did the writers of the Superpower 
report. 

The Boston & Albany is one of the busiest roads in the 
country—its tons of revenue freight carried one mile per 
mile of road in 1920 being 3,931,376. Nevertheless, the 
report says “The low percentage of saving shown by the 
divisions not included in the selected group except those of 
the New York Central, is due to light traffic.” The Albany 
division has considerably more and considerably worse grades 
than the Boston division. Whereas the Boston division has 
ruling grades of about 40 ft. to the mile, the Albany division 
in crossing the Berkshires has to overcome grades of 80 ft., 
or 1% per cent. Helper operation is frequently resorted to. 
The line is, of course, double-track and a feature of the 
division is the large mileage of third track provided for use 
by tonnage trains on the up grades. It would surprise New 
England railroad men to see the Boston division electrified 
prior to the much more difficult Albany division, particularly 
in view of all that has been said by electrification advocates 
concerning the advantages of mountain grade electric 
operation. 

The inclusion of the Boston division of the Boston & 
Albany among the lines which it is proposed to electrify and 
the exclusion of the Albany division raises a question as to 
whether the logic used in the report is right and correct after 
all. At any rate it again raises the question as to whether 
the Superpower survey investigators knew as much about 
actual railway operating conditions as might be desired. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion let us repeat from the editorial in the issue 
of November 19 our statement that “As has been said again 
and again in these columns, there are presumably few rail- 
way men left who do not believe that electrification is the 
proper development in situations suitable for it.” We want 
to emphasize, however, our belief that the steam locomotive 
has progressed rather faster in recent years than the elec- 
trification advocates have given it credit for. We want to 
express our belief also that the more ardent advocates of 
electrification, at least, have as yet failed to get the steam 
man’s point of view. They have still to realize that the 
steam man is the one whose point of view they have got to 
obtain. When they finally do obtain it, it is our firm belief 


that they will have a more willing audience and that their. 


arguments will he much more effective. We do not believe 
that the Superpower survey report is going to help the situ- 
ation—for reasons which we have now given—as much as its 
writers had hoped. That in the final analysis, is the reason 
for all we have said about it. 





Tue SouTHERN Paciric reminds “hoboes” of the dangers of 
their traveling habits, by showing that in the period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1921, to October 31, ten months, sixty trespassers were 
killed on its lines. Of this number 22 persons were killed as 
a result of falling under the wheels while stealing rides or 
while attempting to get on or off moving trains. Thirty-eight 
trespassers were killed by being struck by engines or cars. 
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Says High Freight Rates 
Impose Burden on Farmers 


Wasnincton, D. C. 

ICKING UP an agricultural state, transporting it one to 

three hundred miles from its natural market and setting 

it down again, is accomplished in economical effect, 

says the Secretary of Agriculture in his annual report, by “the 

simple process of marking up the transportation cost a few 

cents per hundred pounds.” ‘The effect of high freight 

rates on the farmers of the country during the past year or 

more of radical downward readjustment of farm produce 
prices is outlined by the secretary. 

“The cost of getting farm products from the farm to the 
consumer’s table has increased tremendously during the past 
three years. The freight charge is very nearly doubled, and 
in some cases more than doubled. When wheat was selling 
at $2.50 per bushel, corn at $1.75, cattle and hogs at $16 to 
$22 per hundred, cotton at 30 cents per pound, the increased 
freight rate was not a serious matter. It amounted to but 
few cents relatively and was a small item in the total price. 
But with wheat at $1, corn at 48 cents, cattle and hogs at $7 
to $10 per hundred, cotton at 17 to 20 cents (all these being 
primary market prices, not farm prices), the addition of 
even 10 cents per bushel or per hundred pounds imposes 
a burden grievous to be borne. When farm prices are 
ruinously low, any addition to the freight charge means 
added distress. At the present time the cost of getting some 
farm products to market is greater than the amount the 
farmer himself receives in net return. And the heaviest 
freight burden naturally falls on those farmers who live 
in our great surplus-producing States. 

“Not only do the very large advances in freight rates 
impose a heavy burden on the producers of grain and live 
stock, cotton and wool, but on the growers of vegetables 
and fruits as well. Indeed, some of the latter have been 
compelled to see their products waste in the fields because 
the prices offered at the consuming markets*were not large 
enough to pay the cost of packing and transportation. 

“This transportation matter is one of vital importance 
to agriculture. The country has been developed on the 
low long haul. Land values, crops, and farming practices 
in general have been adjusted ‘to this development. Large 
advances in freight rates, therefore, while bearable in a 
time of high prices, if continued are bound to involve a 
remaking of our agricultural map. Agriculture is depressed 
until the rates are lowered or until population and industry 
shift to meet this new condition. 

“More than this, inasmuch as our heavy consuming 
population is massed so largely near the eastern coast and 
our surplus is produced long distances in the interior, sub- 
stantial advances in transportation costs have the effect of 
imposing a differential against our own producers in favor 
of their competitors in foreign lands, especially to the south 
of us, who have the benefit of cheap water transportation, 
and who, in many cases, can lay down their products on 
our eastern coast more cheaply than our own people can 
ship their products to the same points by rail. 

“Rail transportation is essential to our agricultural pro- 
duction. Good rail service is of tremendous importance. 
Our farmers realize that our railroads can not be maintained 
and operated efficiently unless permitted to charge rates 
which will cover all fair operating costs, maintain their road- 
beds and equipment, and pay a fair rate on the money in- 
vested. No one has a greater interest than the farmer in 
efficient transportation. At the same time, the economic 
aspects of material changes in railroad rates must be con- 
sidered more carefully than in the past. If these changes are 
made without due consideration of their effect on agri- 
cultural production, inevitably they will create profound 
disturbance and impose great injustice.” 





Cleveland Passenger Terminal Project Approved 






Interstate Commerce Commission Reverses Previous Decision 
Thus Making Possible Fulfillment of Plans 


N REHEARING the Cleveland passenger terminal case 
@ upon which it had reported adversely, on August 12, 
1921, the Interstate Commerce Commission reversed 

ite previous decision and by this reversal, announced Decem- 
ber 6, 1921, made possible the fulfillment of the proposed 
terminal project for the city of Cleveland, Ohio. Through 
this decision the acquisition of the New York Central, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis of the control of the Cleveland 
Union Terminals Company by purchase of capital stock, 
is approved and authorized. Also these companies are 
authorized to construct and operate a terminal station and 


union passenger station on the lake front at what is called 
the Mall site. This structure was to have replaced the 
old union station located on the lake front and was to be 
an addition to and part of a group plan for a number of 
monumental public buildings. The old station is used by 
the New York Central, the Pennsylvania and the Big Four 
and is both antiquated and inadequate. 

In the meantime a suburban residential district had been 
developed and an electric line built for a part of the dis- 
tance into that district. This led the Van Sweringens, who 
had developed the residential district and had built the 
Cleveland & Youngstown—the electric line—and had also 
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A Map Showing the Relation of the Railroads to the Terminal Project 


line by and through the control of the terminal company 
mentioned. 

The terminal which is planned consists of a large, through- 
type passenger station with different floor levels above a 
common train level for steam and interurban railway lines, 
and necessary approaches, coach yards, etc. It will be sit- 

_ uated in the center of the business section of the city of 
Cleveland, the station building facing the southwest corner 
of the Cleveland Public Square. The two approaches in 
connection with the station tracks form a large “U”, the 
two legs of which extend to the south on the opposite sides 
of the Cuyahoga valley. It is a project which has been 
under consideration by the city and the railroads for a 
number of years, the negotiations between the city and the 
railroads culminating into something definite in 1915 when 
an ordinance was passed providing for the erection of a 


1 


gained control of the Nickel Plate, to introduce a.plan for 
a stub-end passenger station at the Public Square for all 
electric lines and three railways, the Nickel Plate, the Erie 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. With this in view the 
Cleveland Union Terminals Company was organized. The 
plan was not acceptable to the Erie or the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and upon suggestion of the New York Central, it was 
developed for a through passenger station for all roads. 

A later ordinance, approved by popular vote contemplated 
the substitution of this station on the square for the one 
on the Mall but required the commitment of the three 
companies involved in the first plan to use the substituted 
facilities. One of the roads, the Pennsylvania declined to 
do this and after investigation the ordinance was amended 
so that the commitment of two companies would suffice. 
The ordinance covering the change in station sites was sub- 
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mitted to the people of Cleveland and approved by them 
in January, 1919. The status of the project up to that time, 
as well as a description of the project as it stood then, ap- 
pears in considerable detail on page 755 of the March 21, 
1919, issue of the Railway Age. 

At the present time, only the New York Central, the Big 
Four and the Nickel Plate are committed to the use of the 
new terminal which is to be constructed by the terminal 
company and financed by the sale of bonds issued by it 
and guaranteed by the three roads. Provision has been 
made, however, for the use of the facilities by other roads 
by agreement, the layout being sufficient in size and character 
to take care of the passenger traffic of all the roads for 
a long term of years through proper extensions. At 
present the Pennsylvania uses the old union station on the 
lake front but as this station will be abandoned the Penn- 
sylvania will probably make use of an outlying station at 
East Fifty-fifth street and Euclid avenue. 


Railroad Operation and Construction Difficult 


The topography of the city is such that the development of 
industries and railway lines has resulted in a complex situa- 
tion, the seriousness of which was not thoroughly realized 
until the war. The land on which Cleveland is built rises 
abruptly from the shore of Lake Erie except where it is cut 
by the valley of the Cuyahoga river and tributary gullies. 
The river while narrow and winding has considerable ship- 
ping on it and the valley is well developed industrially. 
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Arrangement of the Tracks at the Station 


The New York Central and the Nickel Plate are the only 
lines passing through Cleveland, while of the remaining 
roads, the Big Four is the only one entering with its main 
line, the remainder having short branches into the city from 
their main lines to the south. The main line of the New 
York Centra] along the lake front is generally four tracks 
east of the Cuyahoga river and passes through a highly de- 
veloped industrial district, most of which lies to the south of 
the tracks. Such yard development as there is in this sec- 
tion is between the main line and the waterfront with the 
be carried on across the main line. As the tracks are used 
for passenger traffic, there is a large amount of congestion 
and interference to both switching and train movement, 
chiefly the former. At the Cuyahoga river the New York 
result that there is a large amount of switching which must 
Central crosses on a single-track drawbridge of so low an 
elevation that it must be opened for nearly all boats. The 
Pennsylvania connects with the New York Central near the 
old union passenger station to the east of the river. Just 
west of the bridge the Pennsylvania has extensive ore docks 
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and its ore trains use the bridge and cross the tracks of the 
New York Central at grade. The Big Four also crosses at 
grade. Owing to the congestion of its main line, the New 
York Central built the Cleveland Short Line in 1904 as a 
cut-off, extending from Collingwood on the east to a point 
on the main line on the west.of the city, to be used as a 
double track through freight line. 

The terminal plans provide for 23 station tracks for the 
steam roads, of which 10 are to be constructed initially and 
a system of interurban tracks ‘of which nine are to be in- 
cluded in the first construction. Differing from the original 
designs these tracks will all be on one level and about 30 ft. 
below the street at the Public Square. The main station 
facilities will be up one floor or level and will include 
separate concourses, ticket offices, waiting rooms, etc., for the 
two classes of travel. This covers the station proper, for 
above this level the building to be constructed will be used 
by the owner of the air rights. There are, however, two levels 
more included in the plans for handling passengers and non- 
passengers, connected by a well-planned system of ramps 
and stairways to the streets, concourses and train platforms, 
all designed to facilitate the passage of people in, out and 
through the station and to separate inbound and outbound 
passengers or passengers waiting for trains from persons 
merely passing through on other business. 


Operation of Terminal Calls for Electrification 


The station will be flanked to the east and west by ap- 
proaches built on a new right-of-way and having four tracks 
each for railway passenger trains and interurban electrics. 
Two of these approach tracks for each class of service are to 
be a part of the initial construction, the line extending from 
about West Twenty-fifth street on the west where the con- 
nection will be made with the Big Four, around a U-shaped 
loop to about East Fortieth street on the east where it will 
connect with tracks to be laid on the right-of-way of the 
Nickel Plate. The length of the terminal between these 
limits will be about 31%4 miles. This trackage is to be elec- 
trified and the electrification of the steam railroad lines is to 
extend beyond these limits over the trackage to be provided 
along existing rights-of-way. 

In the case of the New York Central, it will probably 
electrify from Collingwood on the east to somewhere in the 
vicinity of the connection with it of the Big Four and the 
Cleveland Short Line. East of the terminal limits, the 
necessary trackage is to be provided on the rights-of-way of 
the Nickel Plate and the Cleveland Short Line, connecting 
with the main line of the New York Central just west of the 
Collingwood yard. West of the terminal, the New York 
Central and the Big Four are to run over the latter’s right- 
of-way to the connection of the two roads at Berea, Ohio. 

In operation the New York Central will route all of its 
passenger travel over the Big Four from and to the west of 
the station and over the Cleveland Short Line and the Nickel 
Plate rights-of-way to the east. The lake front line will be 
used exclusively for westbound freight and switching move- 
ments. Eastbound freight will be sent over’ the Cleveland 
Short Line and a part of the Nickel Plate where the two 
roads parallel for a short distance east of the terminal. Both 
lines at this point are double track and will probably be 
operated jointly, plus such additional double track construc- 
tion by the Cleveland Short Line as it will be found neces- 
sary to carry out. The connection of the Big Four with the 
New York Central on the lake front will remain as it now 
is, the terminal tracks passing over it. 

The terminal plans have been worked out by the parties 
concerned represented by George A. Harwood, assistant to 
the president, and H. D. Jouett, terminal engineer, both of 
the New York Central, and W. E. Pease, chief engineer of 
the Cleveland Union Terminals Company. 
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Asks Congress to Investigate Plumb Plan League 


Estimated That League Expended $1,000,000 to Defeat Candidates 
Who Voted for Esch-Cummins Bill 


J. Lisman, investment banker, in testifying before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce in the 
hearings on the Capper and Nicholson bills on Tues- 

day stated that: “Congress has prescribed the expenditures 

for elections of candidates. I have not the proofs, but it is 
within the purview and power of Congress to investigate 

this. And I claim that large sums—I believe upwards of a 

million dollars—were expended by the Plumb Plan League 

in the last general election, to defeat candidates who voted 

for the Esch-Cummins bill; and this was to serve also a 

notice to future candidates that, if they opposed labor unions, 

they would be left at home. I think Congress ought to inves- 
tigate that situation.” 

Mr. Lisman suggested also that the only mistake in the 
Transportation Act is in the labor provision which divides 
responsibility. He believes that the functions of the Labor 
Board should be transferred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Criticises Labor Provision of Transportation Act 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, said Mr. Lisman, 
really does not wish to handle this matter for the following 
reasons: 

“1. It is grossly overworked already. 

“2. The performance of the duties connected with such a 
function would bring about further political pressure on it, 
which is sufficiently burdensome already. 

“3. Whenever the commission should reduce wages it 
would probably be expected to reduce rates; and vice versa, 
if wages were advanced, the railroads would insist on 
equivalent rate advances. 

“As a matter of fact, it is not necessary for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to adjust wages. The companies and 
their employees should be allowed to work this out for them- 
selves, but a labor bureau should be created under the 
supervision of the commission, the function of which should 
be as follows: 

“1. To lay down rules for the election of the labor union 
officials, which shall be by secret ballot, and to supervise 
such elections. 

“2. If there appears to be any dissatisfaction or disagree- 
ment between a railroad corporation and its employees, the 
points of difference shall be submitted to the Labor Bureau, 


‘ which shall clearly define them. In case five per cent of the 


employees or members of any union shall sign a petition 
favoring a strike, then the.Labor Bureau shall order a secret 
strike vote, which shall be supervised by it. The names on 
such a petition should be kept secret. 

“3. It shall prescribe a form of accounting, in accordance 
with which all books’ of such labor unions are to be kept. 

“4. The accounts of the labor unions shall be audited 
by a certified accountant employed by the bureau, said re- 
ports to be printed and open to inspection by the public. 

“Everyone knows that strikes are generally declared by a 
small minority of more or less irresponsible and restless 
young men who want excitement, while the majority of the 
loyal, steady employees are passive in these matters and 
merely go on strike because they fear that they or their 
families will be molested. The union leaders will vocifer- 
ously object to such legislation, but I am convinced that if 
this proposed legislation were to be voted on, not only most 
working people but also a great proportion of union labor 
would favor it by a large majority. 
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“The result of such an act would be that there could be 
no secret funds which might be used for the hiring of ruffians 
for the purpose of destroying or damaging property or which 
could be used in other illegal ways. The profits or fancy 
salaries paid to labor union leaders would be made public, 
which would in turn result in a closer supervision of union 
activity by the men who are paying the dues. When the 
issues were clearly defined the demagogic, loud-mouthed, 
professional agitator could no longer succeed and a very 
much better class of men would come forward for leadership. 
It is perfectly absurd that men should be asked to vote on 
the question whether there should be a strike or not without 
knowing the issue on which they are voting. It is clearly 
obvious that most of the strike votes today, which are taken 
on glittering generalities, are meaningless. 

“This suggestion for the regulation of unions is exactly 
in conformity with President Harding’s recent message. If 
the capital of the companies should be regulated—and it is 
right that it should—the employees are just as much a part 
of the transportation system, and their organization should 
be supervised, so that they shall act. within the law. 


Capper Bill and Railway Securities 


It is now over five years since any substantial railroad 
financing has been done by the sale of stock. In the -mean- 
time, the bonded debt has increased; the proportion of bonds 
to stocks has greatly increased. Today there are only four 
railroad stocks left which are selling at a premium. That 
is, only four railroad companies could sell their stock under 
the law—the Union Pacific, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Louisville & Nashville and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroads. A large number of companies 
whose stock used to sell at a premium, cannot now sell their 
stock at par. The Chicago & Northwestern, the Southern 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern, and other railroads can no 
longer sell their stock for their additional capital needs, and 
they have constantly to increase their bond burden. It is 
only possible to sell the bonds of the very best companies. 
For instance, the Union Pacific sold its securities last week 
on a 5.40 basis. This is probably the strongest railroad 
company that we have. 

The market for securities is practically only for first mort- 
gage bonds. We have had what is in effect a panic, although 
it has not had the exciting features of an ordinary one. 
And now, as a normal sequence, we are having a cheaper 
money market, which means that business is poor; that the 
working capital of a great many manufacturers, merchants 
and banks is lying idle in the banks, and seeking investment 
in other channels. In times like these, people are willing to 
buy the very best of securities, but they are not willing to 
buy any security about which there is the least doubt, be- 
cause when business is poor, people fear further depression, 
and do not know how far the effects of such depression may 
affect securities which are the least doubtful. If this bill 
were passed, it would be impossible for any but a very 
few railroads to sell securities at any price. 

Railroad mileage in the United States has been steadily 
reduced now for the last three years, at an average rate of 
over 1,000 miles per year. Money is utterly unobtainable 
for new enterprises, and it will be unobtainable even for 
existing lines. This year, if the railroads earn $700,000,- 
000, the net earnings will approximate 13 per cent of the 
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gross. To go under this will be absolutely suicidal. In order 
to make it possible for the public to get additional railroad 
facilities the remaining 80-odd per cent of the gross earnings 
will have to be cut into somewhere, or reduced somehow. 
Now, this 80-odd per cent consists of labor and supplies. 
I am not prepared to go into the question of whether labor 
is getting more than it should, or whether materials are 
higher than they should be. 

There are, roughly speaking, about 200,000 more bad 
order cars than there were 12 months ago. Assuming—and 
I think that is conservative—that it cost $250 per car to put 
these bad order cars into good shape, would mean an addi- 
tional $50,000,000, which is deferred maintenance. 

I furthermore contend that I am not putting it too high 
at all when I say that the deferred maintenance on rails 
approximates 500,000 tons. That, at 125 tons per mile, 
would be about 4,000 miles of track which are to be relaid, 
or only about 134 per cent of the present mileage. There 
has been a deferring of the putting in of new rails now for 
some years. So that there we have another $30,000,000. 
In addition to that, you have the deferred maintenance on 
locomotives, and ties, and ballast, and other things. Deferred 
maintenance is unquestionably in excess of $100,000,000. 
If that were deducted from the $700,000,000 you would 
have barely 214 per cent earned on the capitalization. 


Regulations Regarding Tax 
Cancellations and Refunds 


ETAILS concerning the procedure to be followed by the 
railways in the matter of the cancellation of the taxes 
on transportation charges are embodied in circulars 

sent out to members of the Railway Accounting Officers As- 
sociation, dated December 7 and 9. The circular dated 
December 7 contains a copy of a letter written to Secretary 
E. R. Woodson by A. C. Holden, acting deputy commissioner 
of internal revenue. The letter gives an application of the 
principles to be followed by the carriers in complying with 
the provisions of the new revenue bill cancelling the taxes 
on freight and passenger charges imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1918. The letter follows: 


The following is an application of the principals enunciated in T. D. 
3255 and 3256, dealing with the repeal of Subdivisions (a), (b), (c), 
(d) and (e) of Section 500 of the Revenue Act of 1918, by the Revenue 
Act of 1921, effective January 1, 1922: 

(1) Preparp Fretcnt SuipmMents. On all freight accepted for shipment 
up to midnight December 31, 1921, on which the transportation charges 
are prepaid or contracted for prepaid, the tax shall be collected on basis 
of the transportation charges to destination, regardless of when the 
transportation service is completed. 

(2) “Correct” Freicnt SuipMents, Where the transportation service 
is completed on or after January 1, 1922, with transportation charges 
to be collected at destination, the tax does not apply on such transporta- 
tion charges. 

(3) Divertep Freicut SuipMents. When freight is diverted or recon- 
signed en route in accordance with the tariff provisions, in determining 
whether the tax is applicable, such transportation shall be regarded as 
a continucus movement from point of origin to ultimate destination. 

(4) Transit Priviteces. When freight shipments are accorded transit 
privileges, such as milling in transit, dressing in transit, refining in transit, 
compression in transit, etc., such shipments in determining whether the 
tax is applicable, shall be regarded as involving two separate and distinct 
transportation movements; one into the point where the transit privilege 
is accorded, and a separate and distinct movement of the product out of 
such point. 

(5) Export Surpments. On freight consigned from a point in the 
United States for export to a foreign country, where the transportation 
within the United States is compleed before midnight, December 31, 1921, 
the existing instructions of the Internal Revenue Bureau (Regulations 
No. 49) are applicable and the temporary and permanent exemption certifi- 
cates must be furnished as evidence of the right to exempt such shipments 
from the tax. 

(6) Import SuipmeNnts. For the purpose of determining the application 
of the tax, an import shipment is regarded the same as a domestic 
shipment, 

(7) Misce_Ltangeous TRANSPORTATION Services. On miscellaneous trans- 
portation services completed before midnight, December 31, 1921, the 
tax is applicable. On wharfage, storage, demurrage, etc., the date of 
delivery of the freight, or release of equipment, shall determine the 
application of the tax. 

(8) Unpercuarces, Detayep CoLLections, Etc. When the whole, or 
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any part of the transportation charges for freight transportation services, 
completed before midnight, December 31, 1921, are collected, the tax 
appliss on such charges, and shall be collected by the carrier from the 
person making such payments, regardess of the date on which collection 
is effected. 

(9) Rerunps. In adjusting freight overcharges, and in redeeming 
unused, and partially used, passage tickets and scrip books, no carrier 
and no agent, officer, or employee of any carrier, shall make any refunds 
or adjustments of the tax on and after January 1, 1922. 


The requirement is that the claim for refund of tax must be filed on 
U. S. Treasury Department Form 46, with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, within four years from the time the tax was paid, claim being 
barred by Statute of Limitation, if received after such time. 

In the event the transportation companies retain the freight receipts, 
express receipts, redeemed tickets, or mileage books, as part of their 
files on a claim, the papers filed by the taxpayer with the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for refund of tax must be accompanied by a state- 
ment or certificate from the proper officer of the carrier, issued to the 
taxpayer when the transportation charges is adjusted by the carrier, 
copy of such statement or certificate being retained as a part of the files 
of the carrier; both the original furnished to the patron, and the carbon 
copy in the carrier’s files containing the following information: 

(a) Number assigned claim by transportation company, which is the 
claim number or file reference. 

(b) Amount of transportation charges refunded by the carrier on 
the claim. 

(c) Amount of tax actually collected on the transportation charges 
which are refunded by the carrier. 

(d) Date (or dates) on which tax was collected. 

There is no objection on the part of the Internal Revenue Bureau to 
the carriers adding such other information as may be necessary or desirable 
for their own purposes. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue requires that the claimant furnish 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in applying for refund of tax 
on freight transportation charges, either the original receipts evidencing 
payment of the tax, or the above statement or certificate in lieu thereof. 

(10) Passace Tickets Sotp Durinc DecemMser. On all passage tickets 
or scrip Locks sold up te midnight December 31, 1921, that are for use 
or are susceptible of use before midnight, December 31, 1921, the tax 
shall be collected, except as specifically exempted under the existing instruc- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

(11) Passack Tickets For Use on anno AFTER JANuARY 1, 1922. In 
the case of tickets or scrip tickets sold during December that cannot, 
under any circumstances, be used before January 1, 1922, no tax is to 
be collected. 

(12) Unusep Portion or Passace Tickets As or JANuary 1, 1922. 
Where there is an unused portion of a passage ticket or scrip book in 
the possession of the public on January 1, 1922, on which tax has been 
collected, the Internal Revenue Bureau requires that claim for refund 
must be filed direct with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue by the 
person paying the tax, using U. S. Treasury Department Form 46, which 
should show the following: 

(a) Statement of the facts on which claim is based. 

(b) Statement that no claim is pending nor will any be filed with the 
transportation company for adjustment of the tax. 

(c) Statement that the unused part of the ticket or scrip book, in con-. 
nection with which refund is requested, if in hands of claimant when 
claim is filed, has been marked to show the amount of tax for which claim 
has been filed. 

The claim for such refund must also be supported by a written state- 
ment from an agent of the transportation company (or from a collector 
of internal revenue if such information can be furnished by him) giving 
the following data concerning the ticket or scrip book in connection with 
which refund is requested: 

(a) The number 

(b) Date of purchase 

(c) Price paid 

(d) The proportionate part remaining unused on January 1, 1922, and 

(e) The proportionate amount of tax applicable to the unused part. 

(13) Express SHIPMENTS AND SLEEPING Car TICKETS. The term 
“freight” as used in this letter is intended to comprise, also, shipments 
by express, and the term “passage ticket” as used in this letter is intended 
to comprise, ‘also, sleeping car and parlor car tickets. 

(14) Passace Tickets By VeEssEL TO Fore1cn Countrizs. Title XI, 
Schedule A, Paragraph 9 of the new revenue bill continues, after January 
1, 1922, the stamp taxes now applicable to passage ticket one way or 
round trip for each passenger, sold or issued in the United States for 
passage by any vessel to a port or place not in the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico. 

(15) Tax on TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE MessacEs. Title V, Section 
500 of the new revenue bill continues certain taxes on telegraph and 
telephone messages now in effect. 


Under the interpretations of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
as contained in the letter reproduced above, it will be neces- 
sary for the carriers to have two forms; one for passenger 
service and one for freight service, relating to information 
required by the bureau for refund claims filed by the ship- 
per with the bureau on and after January 1, 1922. The 
Railway Accounting Officers Association has prepared stand- 
ard forms adaptable for that purpose for use of the carriers. 
These forms are R. A. O. A. Standard Forms Nos. 195 
and 50. Form 195 relates to refunds of the tax on freight 
transportation charges and No. 50 to refunds on passenger 
charges. The two forms are given in a circular issued by 
the R. A. O. A. under date of December 9. 
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Hooper Addresses New York Railroad Club 


Labor Board Vice-Chairman Analyzes Board Activities 
and Makes Plea for Co-operation 


shall exist between the carriers and their employees” 

. “I am not going to ask you to assume that the 
Railroad Labor Board is essential to the public weal.” For 
the consummation of this spirit of co-operation between offi- 
cers and men, “the Railroad Labor Board pledges its earnest 
efforts.” These were among the leading points brought out 
by Ben W. Hooper, vice-chairman of the Railroad Labor 
Board, in an address before the members and guests of the 
New York Railroad Club assembled at the third annual 
dinner of that organization at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, on Thursday evening, December 15. Mr. Hooper 
analyzed the work that had been done by the Board since its 
organization; he pointed out the difficulties which it had had 
to overcome; he presented also for consideration the many 
criticisms of the work of the Board and in an interesting and 
pointed manner answered these criticisms. He also offered 
some opinions concerning labor union policies, particularly 
with reference to the recent strike threat. ‘The right of labor 
to organize,” he said, “is based on sound principles.” The 
evils of labor unionism “are merely the abuses of a thing in- 
herently good.” Discussing the point that labor has no moral 
right to tie up the railroads by a strike, he presented a plea 
for co-operation between officers and employees. In conclu- 
sion, he expressed his optimism of the present situation. 

Over 2,000 were in attendance at the dinner. In addition 
to Gevernor Hooper, six other members of the Labor Board 
were present as guests of the club; they were R. M. Barton, 
chairman; J. H. Elliott, G. W. W. Hanger, Samuel Higgins, 
W. L. McMenimen and A. O. Wharton. The president of 
the club, J. A. Droege, general superintendent of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, opened the after dinner pro- 
gram and turned the meeting over to the toastmaster, Frank 
Hedley, of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 

Mr. Hooper’s address follows in part: 


Mr. Hooper’s Address 


For the purposes of this occasion, I am going to assume 
that the regulative legislation enacted by Congress prior to 
1920 is not in excess of what it ought to be. I am going to 
take it for granted that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
created away back in 1887, has justified its right to 
existence and to the exercise of the powers conferred upon it 
by Congress. But I am not going to ask you to assume that 
this new fangled tribunal, the Railroad Labor Board, is 
essential to the public weal. It is such a recent experiment 
that no arbitrary or conclusive presumptions stand in its 
favor. But, with your indulgence, I am going to present a 
few facts, upon which you may base an opinion, as to 
whether the Railroad Labor Board is entitled to your ap- 
proval and that of the public in general. I shall not be such 
a daredevil, however, as to invite any expression of that 
opinion at this time. 

The labor section of the Transportation Act of 1920 was 
enacted by a republican congress and signed by a democratic 
President, because they had a full realization of the dangers 
of the post-war conditions that surrounded the railways and 
involved the public. Railroad working rules and wages had 
been greatly influenced by the war and by Federal Control of 
the roads. The carriers contended that the labor conditions 
that existed at the termination of the war were artificial, un- 
reasonable, uneconomic and burdensome, and that the roads 
could not live under them. The employees insisted that their 


“T: Is indispensable that a magnified spirit of co-operation 
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wages were among the last to be increased, that this increase 
was insufficient, and that the working rules established dur- 
ing Federal Control had given them little or nothing to 
which they were not entitled. Add to this sharp dispute the 
disturbed and uncertain industrial conditions that existed 
throughout the country, and you have enough explosives and 
combustibles to have rendered a conflagration inevitable. 

It was at this juncture that Congress said through the 
Transportation Act, let us see if a way cannot be found to 
settle these railroad labor disputes, by the establishment of 
an impartial tribunal, before which they can be tried like any 
other lawsuit. This step was not taken by Congress because 
the people desired to intermeddle either with the affairs of 
the carriers or their employees. It was because the people 
knew that they would otherwise be ground to pieces between 
the upper and nether millstone. 

Thus the Railroad Labor Board began to function at a 
most critical period, and there was immediately dumped upon 
the work bench in front of it more work than ever confronted 
any other government agency. Before it could scarcely per- 
fect its organization, the wages of every railroad employee 
of every class in the Union were brought into dispute and 
the rules and working conditions of these two million men 
were likewise submitted to the Board. In addition to these 
two great controversies involving, in fact, several hundred 
disputes, scores of questions of secondary importance and 
hundreds of grievances have poured in upon the Board in a 
steady stream. 

The Adjustment Boards, which the Transportation Act 
contemplated should be set up by the mutual agreement of 
the carriers and employees, to act as an inferior court for the 
trial of these grievance cases, were not established. Oniy 
recently, the first few Adjustment Boards began to function. 
The lack of them made the prompt and satisfactory action of 
our Board impossible. Under the strain of this crushing load 
the Board has been compelled to double back on the eight 
hour law, working eight hours before lunch and eight after- 
wards. For all this, we have received no punitive overtime, 
but much punitive maledictions for sins of omission and 
commission. 


Not a “Board of Mediation” 


During these 21 months, the Board has disposed of 
two essential readjustments of wages, the revision of the 
rules of the six shop crafts and of the maintenance of way 
employees, has stopped one general strike, and decided 950 
miscellaneous disputes. And despite all this, a newspaper 
punster has referred to us as a “board of meditation.” 

At any rate, we are not liable to the charge of having 
restricted the output. 

There is one thing, however, that has given the Board a 
soothing feeling of self-satisfaction, and that is, the fine team 
work manifested by the carriers and their employees in 

“cussin” the Board. This has been accepted as conclusive 
evidence of the Board’s fairness and impartiality. If only 
one side had criticized our decisions, we might have been sus- 
picious of ourselves. This enfilading fire of criticism has 
been peculiarly beneficial to the public members of the Board 
in that it has removed all danger, if any existed, of their 
entertaining any feelings of partiality for either side. Of 
course, I mean that it has caused us to love both sides with 
equal fervor. 

Returning to a serious discussion of the Board’s work, it 
has been truly remarkable to see with what unanimity and 
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alacrity both the carriers and the employees have brought 
their differences to the Board for adjustment in accordance 
with the law. It is worthy of further emphatic notation that 
both parties in a vast majority of instances have respected 
and obeyed the decisions of the Board. On account of the 
fact that the holiday season of peace and good will is so 
near, I will not mention anybody that has violated the 
Board’s decisions. It is not in good taste to hang lemons on 
the Christmas tree. 

The law creating the Railroad Labor Board is a unique 
piece of legislation in this country, but has numerous counter- 
parts in other lands, including Canada, Australasia and sev- 
eral European countries. It is an odd combination of volun- 
tary and compulsory arbitration. Public attention has not 
been directed to the fact that there is anything compulsory in 
the law, but there is. There are three mandatory provisions 
in the statute, binding alike upon the carrier and the em- 
ployee. The law says, in effect, that: First. The carrier 
and the employee, in case of a dispute, shall endeavor to 
settle the matter by conference and negotiation. Second. If 
they fail to reach an agreement by direct conference and 
negotiation, they shall submit the dispute to the Railroad 
Labor Board. 

Third. The 
dispute. ans 

If, upon investigation, the Board finds this final decision 
is violated by either party, the Board “may make public its 
decision in such manner as it may determine.” 


Railroad Labor Board shall decide the 


Finger of Scorn Only Penalty 


In other words there is no penalty attached to a violation 
of the Board decision, except that the Board may point the 
finger of scorn at the violator. The Transportation Act, as 
it passed the United States Senate, contained a mild anti- 
strike provision, as well as penalties for the railroad officials 
violating the law. This provision was eliminated by the 
House, and the Board was left dependent on public sentiment 
for the enforcement of its decisions. By the way, it is an 
item of curious interest that the State of Texas, in the suit 
against the Board, takes the position that this power to direct 
public attention to a violation of the Board’s decision con- 
flicts with that provision of the United States Constitution 
which forbids “cruel and unusual punishments.” 

The train and engine brotherhoods in their recent strike 
ballots served to draw a sharp distinction between those 
provisions of the Transportation Act which they considered 
imperative and those which they did not consider imperative. 
The public, at the time, did not appear to grasp this idea. 
The Brotherhoods were really protesting against a further 
reduction and the change in rules which the carriers sought, 
but I could not get them to say so at the strike hearing. They 
shrewdly confined themselves to the July wage reduction, 
already accomplished; on the theory, I take it, that the law 
did not forbid their striking against the Board’s final de- 
cision, but that it did command them te go through all the 
preliminary steps leading up to a decision before they struck, 
and that they would therefore be violating the law if they 
struck against a possible, future decision of the Board toward 
which the mandatory preliminary steps had not yet been 
taken. This must be noted as an interesting and important 
development in connection with the practical application of 
this new law. , 

It is proper to say just here, not in a controversial way, 
but as a matter of abstract interest to all students of the 
Transportation Act, that it is the contention of the Board 
that the Pennsylvania System in its dealings with the Shop 
Crafts, fell into this pitfall which the Brotherhoods side- 
stepped. The Pennsylvania, however, has very able counsel 
who do not accept this dictum of mine, and it remains to be 
seen whether or not the courts will accept it. Personally, I 


am glad that this honest difference of opinion as to the mean- 
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ing of law is to be judicially settled. The Labor Board is 
not sensitive about law suits brought against it. The only 
thing which really grates upon the delicate nerves of the 
Board is the resolutions occasionally adopted by ill-advised 
persons, favoring the abolition of the Board. It is now gen- 
erally conceded that such resolutions are contrary to public 
policy, and they have grown gratifyingly few and far 
between. 


The Group Make-Up of the Board 


There is another feature of the Transportation Act that 
aroused debate at the time of its enactment, and that is the 
group make-up of the Board. Recently there has been a 
revival of the unfriendly criticism of this provision, which 


-gives to the carriers three representatives, to the employees 


three, and to the public three. 

As a member of the public group, I have watched at close 
range the actual test of this provision, and I am convinced 
of its wisdom. The usual objection to it is that it is an 
incongruous thing to place upon a quasi-judicial tribunal, 
advocates of the litigants. It is frequently stated that these 
two expert groups uniformly line up with the respective in- 
terests from which they came. This is not true. While such 
would be the obviously natural tendency of these men under 
ordinary conditions, it must be remembered that they are 
under the sanction of an official oath. A day rarely passes 
in the proceedings of the Board when one or more of the 
members of these two expert groups does not cross over the 
line and vote with the opposing interest. It cannot possibly 
happen that either the carrier or the employee is invariably 
in the right, and these expert groups are experimentally 
aware of this fact. Moreover, the Board, by reason of the 
presence of these gentlemen among its membership, con- 
stantly has at its command a wealth of information relative 
to all phases of the railroad labor question. 


A Shower of Verbal Brickbats 


At the end of October, the strike threat of. the train and 
engine service brotherhoods came to a focus. The public 
thereupon suddenly awakened to the fact that there was a 
Transportation Act and a Labor Board. Without stopping to 
inquire whether or not the Board had teeth, it was enthu- 
siastically admonished from all sides that somebody must be 
bitten. The Board officially and some of its members per- 
sonally took steps that averted the strike. As soon as this 
was accomplished the Board was treated to a shower of verbal 
brickbats because it had, forsooth, violated the quasi-pro- 
prieties of a quasi-judicial tribunal. 

There was one thing that a few sophisticated and hard- 
boiled individuals never could believe and that was that I 
did not promise the brotherhood officers, when addressing 
them, to take something away from the carriers and give it 
to them, and yet this was literally true. The memorandum 
which was adopted by the Board and, which was finally the 
means of averting the strike, merely called attention to the 
fact that it was premature to start a row about another 
reduction in wages, because the Board did not propose 
to readjust the wages of any class of labor, until the rules 
and working conditions of that particular class had been 
passed upon. 

I maintain that this was a sensible, just and proper course 
for the Board to pursue, and it will finally receive the ap- 
proval of both the carriers and the employees. Wages cannot 
be intelligently fixed, without having a known and estab- 
lished schedule of working rules to which to apply them. 
But many people were misled by erroneous statements in the 
press to the effect that I had definitely promised for the 
Board that the wages of the brotherhoods should not be 
touched for a year or until July next. No such statement 
was made and none was necessary. No statement was made 
that amounted to a prejudgment of any question that might 
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thereafter come before the Board. But it was said further 
that the Board’s memorandum, in effect, closed the door in 
the face of the carriers and the employees who might want 
to ask for a readjustment of wages, because there would be 
an interminable delay in completing rules. On this point 
the Board has been thoroughly vindicated, because it has 
already issued its decision of shop craft rules, effective 
December 1st, and its decision of maintenance of way rules, 
effective December 16th, and it will be weeks and possibly 
months before any petition for a wage revision is filed with 
the Board. So the carriers and the employees are not waiting 
on the Board in this matter, but the Board is waiting on 
them. 

Some of the carriers may not be altogether pleased with 
the rules handed down by the Board. Doubtless the Board 
has made a few scattering mistakes, but it has tried very 
hard to protect the rights of the employees, and, at the same 
time, interfere as little as possible with the discretion and 
judgment of the management in the operation of the roads. 
I am sure all of you would be surprised if you could ex- 
amine the submissions on rules made by the various carriers, 
and see what a very wide diversity of plan, purpose and 
opinion is reflected by them. There is an entire absence 
of anything resembling co-ordination. ‘That which one car- 
rier strenuously opposed another as cordially approved, and 
that too, when it was a question of general application, un- 
affected by local conditions. While this situation served 
to add to the labor of the Board, it was considered credit- 
able to the carriers in one respect, for it showed -that they 
had not prearranged a hard and fast set of irreducible 
demands. 


No Such Thing as Good Time for Strike 


Reverting to the strike episode for a moment, there was 
a section of public opinion, outside of railroad circles, that 
wanted a strike. At least, they thought they wanted it. 
Their argument was that, if the railroad employees wanted 
to strike, they should not be hindered, that it was a good time 
for a strike, and that the railroad organizations could be 
crushed and union labor, in general, given a set back. 

There were several weak spots in this argument. In the 
first place, there is no such thing as a good time for a 
railroad strike. 

While this may have been an opportune time to fight 
labor union, the price of the fight would have staggered the 
Nation. This country has never experienced a general rail- 
road strike, and but few men have any adequate conception 
of the ruin and misery it would bring to the people, not 
only the poor, but the well to do. 

For the last few months, tens of thousands of men have 
been straining their credit and husbanding their resources 
in an effort to pass through this period of post war depres- 
sion without bankruptcy. They have stood on the brink of 
a precipice and looked ruin in the face. A general railroad 
strike would have pushed them over the edge and plunged 
them into the abyss. They were not able to stand anything 
more. 

Then another thought occurs to me, would it have been 
wise to crush the railroad unions, even if it could have been 
done? What would have taken their place? Is any man so 
blind to all the aspects of modern industry as to believe 
that the time will ever return when railroad labor is not 
organized ? 

If the brotherhoods had been crushed, rest assured that 
organizations of some character would have sprung up in 
their stead, and their successors, in all probability, would 
not have been animated by motives half so conservative 
and patriotic as those which control the brotherhoods. 

The right of labor to organize is based on sound principles, 
recognized by Congress and sanctioned by the courts of the 
land. 
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The problem in this country today is not how to stamp 
out and destroy organized labor, but how to deal with its just 
demands fairly and humanely, and how to curb its unjust 
demands and control such of its activities as threaten the 
public welfare. 

In my judgment, the survival of this republic depends 
upon the wisdom with which this question is handled. 

Friendly as I am to theory and principle of organized 
labor, I am profoundly awed when I contemplate its pos- 
sibilities for evil. If organized labor is to be permitted to 
throttle individuality, destroy initiative, exact inefficiency, 
dominate management, limit production, ignore the rights of 
the public, and set up a class government, then, indeed, is 
this country headed toward Bolshevism and death. 

All of these things are the possible, but not the inevitable 
results of organized labor. They are merely the abuses 
of a thing inherently good. 

On the other hand, if organized labor confines its efforts 
to the legitimate advancement of the cause of the working- 
man, by the procurement of a just and reasonable wage, the 
establishment of desirable working rules and conditions, the 
maintenance of an increasingly good standard of living, and 
the preservation of the political and civil rights of labor, 
then will organized labor not only serve its own interests, 
but it will constitute one of the bulwarks of the American 
republic. 


No Moral Right to Tie Up Railroads 


In the regulation of railroad labor there are certain prin- 
ciples involved which do not apply to labor in general. 
The people of the United States must have efficient and un- 
interrupted railway traffic. The employees must share with 
the carriers the execution of this public trust. When a man 
enters the employ of a railroad and every day that he is 
so engaged, he should understand that in a high sense he 1s 
serving the public. He should understand that whatever 
rights men may have to strike and tie up a strictly private 
business, they have no such right, morally at least, to tie 
up the railroads and .destroy the property, business, health, 
comfort, and lives of innocent men, women and children. 

This does not mean involuntary servitude. It would not 
mean that the railway employee would be compelled to work 
for a railroad. It would simply mean that he would have 
no right to conspire with his fellow employees to destroy, 
by concerted action, the transportation of the country for 
the purpose of enforcing his demands against the carrier. 
If this is not now the law, it ought to be, and it will be. 

In consideration of such a legal regulation, it would be 
the duty of the public to make sure that an absolutely 
impartial tribunal was provided for the adjudication of all 
matters of dispute between the carriers and the employees, 
and this tribunal should place an exalted estimate upon 
the supreme importance of an honorable and patriotic dis- 
charge of this official duty. 

The public should realize that a living wage means some- 
thing more to an American citizen than a bare existence, 
and that highly skilled men into whose care the lives of mil- 
lions are constantly entrusted are entitled to a wage com- 
mensurate with their skill, hazard and responsibility. 

The employees would be expected to recognize the fact 
there is a limit to the ability of a carrier to pay wages. 
and that there is no mysterious and miraculous fountain 
of inexhaustible gold flowing into the coffers of a railroad. 
Every cent of its revenues must come from the pockets of 
the people. It is not to the interest of either the employee 
or the public that wages should be made so high as to 
overburden the carrier. It is obvious, however, that the 
ability of the carrier to pay cannot be treated as a con- 
trolling consideration in fixing wages, for this might result, 
m some instances, in requiring the employee to work for little 
or nothing. 























Looking Northuesit Toward Sibley Street. 


Old Trainshed in the Foreground 


Stairways to Track Level, Head-House in the Background 


St. Paul Union Station Work Enters Third Stage 


Traffic Was Thrown on First Six Tracks on Nov. 21—Headhouse 
Was Completed Last Year 


By G. H. Wilsey . 
Assistant Engineer in Charge of Design, St. Paul Union Depot Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


HE SECOND PERIOD of construction work on the new 
passenger terminal of the St. Paul Union Depot Com- 
pany is complete, traffic being thrown on the first six 

elevated tracks at noon on November 21. As described in 
the Railway Age of May 21, 1920, page 1442, the project 
under construction involves the complete rebuilding of the 
terminal, much of it on the ground occupied by the old lay- 
out, at an expenditure of $15,000,000. The new station 
yard is located about 20 ft. above the old; and as the present 
facilities are inadequate to take care of existing traffic, it 
is essential that there be provided at all times at least as 
many tracks. as there were at the beginning of the work, 
viz., 14. This necessitated building in sections. The head- 
house, being located on new ground, was built first and was 
opened for traffic on April 5, 1920. This permitted of 
vacating the old warehouse that had been used as a depot 
since October, 1913, when the original station was destroyed 
by fire, and the building of structures and the laying of six 
stub tracks to the north of the old train shed. 

The third period of work will involve the removal of six 
northerly tracks and the train shed of the old layout, to- 
gether with the walls and foundations of the old depot, and 
constructing the necessary retaining walls and elevated struc- 
tures for six more elevated tracks, four of which will be 
through ones. At the same time that portion of the waiting 
room over these new tracks will be built. In like manner 
the remainder of the yard will be built in the fourth and 
fifth periods. The sixth period will be for the construction 
of a signaling and interlocking system. 

St. Paul is the clearing house of the Northwest for pas- 
sengers, baggage, mail and express. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to make provision for a much larger volume of busi- 
ness than is ordinarily encountered in a city of 250,000 
inhabitants. This has been accomplished by building the 
waiting room over the tracks and providing baggage, mail 
and express rooms under the tracks. The station yard will 
contain 8 stub and 14 through tracks, with a seven-track 
throat on the east end and a four-track throat on the west 
end, the latter being used by through trains only. 

‘Lhe main floor plan of the completed headhouse and wait- 


ing room is shown in one of the drawings. The part just 
completed extends from the headhouse across Third street 
and over the first six tracks. The smoking room, baggage- 
checking counter and the concourse leading to the waiting 
room, as well as direct access to the new tracks, are thus 
provided. The concourse is finished on the inside with buff 
Kittanning brick, with a timbrel tile arch ceiling. This 
portion of the building contains two stories, the upper part 
being used as a terminal railway post office. The waiting 
room, yet to be built, 80 ft. by 360 ft., will have a high 
arched ceiling, springing from about the ceiling line of the 
concourse, lighted by skylights, through ceiling lights curved 
to the radius of the arch. A row of columns across the 
building, which supports a terra cotta lintel, marks the 
northerly end of the waiting room. The baggage check 
counter is connected with the baggage room beneath with a 
spiral chute and dumbwaiter for handling hand baggage 
and a pneumatic tube for checks. Until the waiting room is 
built, the business lobby in the headhouse will continue to 
be used as a temporary waiting room. 

The floor of the concourse and waiting room is built of 
two concrete slabs, with an air space about 18 in. deep 
between them, in which radiation has been placed for warm- 
ing the floor. 

The lower slab gives a smooth ceiling so that smoke 
and gases from locomotive exhaust will not collect. 
Cast iron plates, 30 in. wide, have been imbedded in this 
slab directly over the center lines of tracks, to protect the 
concrete against the direct blast from locomotives. 

A separate door for each track, with a train indicator 
alongside, opens into a corridor from the waiting room to 
the track platform. Each pair of tracks is served by a stair- 
way and passenger elevator, the latter being six feet square. 
The two large elevators shown at the northerly end are for 
mail, traveling from the undertrack rooms to the mail room 
on the second floor. 

The platforms are 19 ft. 6 in. wide in the main portion 
of the yard, tapering to 8 ft. at the ends, where the tracks 
converge. Curbs are 8 in. and the crown 10 in. above the 
top of the rail. The platforms are built on cinder fill, and 
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Track Sheds Under Construction 
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consist of a 5-in. slab of 1 : 4 concrete, finished with 
cement and granite screenings. 

The train sheds are of the butterfly type, built of steel 
framing, and with a wooden deck extending to within 18 
in. of the center line of track. This shed is unique in that 
no plates, except small gussets at the top of columns, are 
used in its construction. Columns and cross girders are 12-in. 
Bethlehem I-beams, the girder being bent to give pitch to 
the roof. All columns are alike; the girders are simply 
shortened as the shed narrows, the bend being the same in 
all cases. The roof is covered with three-ply tar and gravel 
composition. The cornice is galvanized Armico iron. The 
sheds are narrowed and curved to follow the tracks and 
platforms, the outside channels being kept a constant dis- 
tance from the cornice. The sheds are stopped where the 
platform width is 11 ft. 

At the end of the stub tracks, an arrival concourse has 
been built, with doors opening at the street level for the use 
of those who do not wish to pass through the station on 











Looking Northeast. Old Train Shed in the Foreground 
















All new track is laid with 90-lb. A. R. A. type A rail, 
on white oak ties, ballasted with gravel. One of the draw- 
ings shows a plan of the temporary connections at the east 
end. As it is necessary to maintain traffic in both the old 
and new yards at present, the old throat being left intact 
for low level movements, and as the final throat will be 
placed on the ground now occupied by the old one, this 
layout,- not at all desirable from any standpoint, was the 
only solution possible. The ground now occupied by the 
leads to the new tracks will, when the project is complete, 
be used as a teamyard for baggage, mail and express cars, 
approached from the east by a 14 deg. curve on a 2 per cent 
grade, while the main leads will pass to the south with 6 
deg. curves on a 0.75 per cent grade. The present connec- 
tions are thus forced into the future teamyard location, with 
the resulting conditions shown, although the grade has been 
reduced to about 1% per cent by using a longer run-off from 
the junction with the permanent grade. 

In the station yard each pair of tracks is three inches 














Track Layout for Temporary Connections at the East End of the Station 


arriving. The doors are secured against opening from the 
outside, so that passengers may not gain access to the plat- 


forms without being checked by the gatemen in the station. . 


Along Sibley street the arrival concourse is enclosed by a 
brick wall with windows. This wall is continued along Third 
street to the main building at the same height. The remainder 
of the yard has a brick fence about four feet high along the 
north side as far as the platforms extend, beyond which a 
handrail will be placed. 

Bumping posts at the ends of stub tracks are large con- 
crete monoliths, in which have been imbedded the structural 
frames of Ellis posts. An Ellis rubber buffer is placed on the 
face of each post. 
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lower than the pair to the north, brought about by the desir- 
ability of gaining access to the space under the tracks at 
the north side, and the reduction of the hump in the freight 
tracks at the southerly side to a minimum and yet permit 
of grade separation at Sibley and Jackson streets. The final 
grade for passenger tracks will be 0.75 per cent maximum 
at the east end and 0.3 per cent on the west; for freight 
tracks the grade will be 0.3 per cent at both ends. (See 
article before mentioned.) 

A considerable portion of the fill now in place was ob- 
tained from debris and excavation from the wrecked build- 
ings that occupied the site of the headhouse and station 
yard. The remainder was obtained by train-haul from strip- 
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ping operations in 


joints every 30 ft. 
drainage system is provided for 


From Broadway to Sibley street, about 930 ft., and from 
Third street south a distance of 264 ft., the station yard is 








a gravel pit about five miles away. 
Gravity walls were built to retain the fill, with expansion 
A complete surface and sub-surface 


the whole yard. 
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street to a line 10 ft. 6 in. north of the northerly wall of the 
truckway. 

The track structure is designed according to the Chicago 
ruling as a flat slab for Cooper’s class E-60 loading, with 
25 per cent added for impact. Columns are spaced on 21 ft. 
centers in both directions, except at expansion joints and 
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supported on a reinforced-concrete structure, thus providing 
for handling baggage, mail and express in rooms beneath 
the tracks. One of the drawings shows a plan of these rooms, 
the part built being about 140 ft. wide, extending from Third 





Floor Plan on the Level Below the Tracks 


under the concourse and waiting room, and are 30 in. in 
diameter. Depressed heads are 9 ft. 3 in. square and 11 in. 
deep. The slab is 1 ft. 9 in. deep. Each rectangular band 
of reinforcing consists of nineteen 34 in. round rods on 6 in. 








Looking Southeast at the New Track Structure, Old Trainshed in the Background 





December 17, 1921 





centers; each diagonal band has thirteen 34 in. round rods 
on 9 in. centers; the proportions of the slab and depressed 
head are such that, by bending up half of each band at each 
end, no additional steel is required over the column heads. 
All rods are bent to dimension before placing. Expansion is 
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Cross Section of Platform and Trainshed 


provided at three lines by leaving a 2 in. space between two 
6 ft. 6 in. cantilevers. A typical section through the struc- 
ture is shown in one of the drawings. Foundations are 
supported on piles driven through the outlying muck and 
fill to river sand. Steel columns supporting the concourse 
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and waiting rooms rest directly on the track slab, concentric 
with the reinforced concrete columns beneath, which are 
increased in size, up to 42 in., to take care of the added load. 

For the construction of this slab, a fixed concreting plant 
was used, located at the east end of the work. Sand and 
gravel or crushed stone were delivered on an elevated track, 
or by auto truck at times, and dumped into receiving hoppers 
beneath, with capacity for nine carloads. A belt conveyor 
and vertical elevator discharged the material into storage 
bins, having gravity feed through automatic measuring hop- 
pers to a one-yard mixer. A 200-ft. Insley steel tower, with 
quick-shift hopper and 100-ft. spout, was used for distri- 
bution near the plant. Beyond reach of the spout, one-yard 
industrial cars were used, hauled by gasoline locomotives. 
An accompanying view shows clearly the method of dis- 
tribution. For the track structure a system of collapsible 
and movable forms, designed and built by the Blaw-Knox 
Company, was used. Each section, 21 ft. square, was a 
separate unit, which could be lowered and moved ahead on 
a track without disturbing the forms in front of it. Enough 
sections were supplied to form a strip across the structure 
three panels wide. The forms were supported on 8 in. by 
8 in. timber posts at the corners of the depressed heads in 
such a manner that when they were collapsed the posts were 
not disturbed. This permitted of removing the forms in 
from four days to a week. The posts remained in place three 
weeks or more. 

Waterproofing consists of four plies of asbestos fabric 
and one of cotton duck, each layer being mopped with 
asphalt. This membrane is protected by 144 in. of sand 
mastic. The waterproofing sheet is continuous under the 
platforms and train-shed anchorages. At expansion joints 
the fabric is looped into the space between sections and rein- 
forced with copper. Drains are provided for the slab and 
train shed at about 42-ft. centers. 

Each pair of tracks is served by an elevator at each end. 
These elevators are 6 ft. by 16 ft. in plan; have a capacity 
of 7,500 lb. at a speed of 100 ft. per minute; and are driven 
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Floor Plan at the Waiting Room or Concourse Level, Also Part Plan of the Track Level 
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by traction type, micro-leveling engines, with two-to-one Zoelly Turbine Locomotive for 


roping, connected by worm-gears to alternating circuit motors. 
Full automatic control is provided. Doors open automatically 
when the car reaches the level to which it has been sent, and 
are closed by pressing a push-button. The car cannot be 
moved when the doors are open; nor can the doors be opened 
unless the car is at the level in question. 

The baggage and mail rooms are connected with the bag- 
gage checking counter and railway post office by spiral 
chutes, one blade serving the former and four the latter. 
Trucking and pipe tunnels under Third street connect these 
rooms with the headhouse and a trucking tunnel under Sibley 
street connects them with the distribution building of the 
St. Paul post office. To provide the driveways shown, it 
was necessary to lower the grades of Sibley street and Third 
street as much as five feet in places. Ten feet clear head- 
room under all pipes and other obstructions is provided in 
these rooms, and 12¥% ft. is provided in the driveways. The 
floors of all rooms are finished with 1% in. of asphalt 
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The Tracks Are Supported on Reinforced Concrete Flat Slab 
Construction 





mastic. The driveways are paved with brick. All doors are 
steel rolling shutters, 7 ft. wide and 10 ft. high. 

A large toilet and locker room is provided for baggage 
and mail employees, containing shower baths and individual 
steel lockers. No toilet provisions have been made for the 
express rooms as yet. All rooms are heated by overhead 
radiation and the small rooms are artificially ventilated. 
Heat, light and power are obtained from a public service 
corporation. 

Temporary construction work, preparatory to starting work 
on the third period, is now in progress. 

W. C. Armstrong is in charge of the project as chief engi- 
neer. The writer is assistant engineer in charge of design 
and O. L. Hoebel assistant engineer in charge of construc- 
tion. Charles S. Frost is architect for the headhouse and 
waiting room. Neiler, Rich and Company are the consulting 
mechanical and electrical engineers. Morris, Shepard and 
Dougherty and Geo. J. Grant Construction Company, a co- 
partnership for this work only, are the general contractor, 
for whom W. R. Powrie is superintendent. 





On tHE PiepMONT & NorTHERN, an electric road in North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, doing a good deal of freight business, 
the station agent and the commercial agent are eligible each month 
to a prize, Vice-President E. Thomason having offered $100 for 
agents in class A, $50 to those in class B and $25 for class X. 
In each case the prize goes to the agency showing the largest 
percentage of increase in business in the month, and it is divided 
between the agent and the commercial agent. Under a somewhat 
different plan prizes have been given for some time past, and 
J. P. King, general agent at Spartanburg, S. C., recently received 
$100. 


Swiss Federal Railways 


HE INCREASING operating expenses resulting from the 
T rising costs of fuel have given an added importance to 
locomotive efficiency. Careful study is not only being 
made of the means for securing an increase in the amount of 
work obtainable from the fuel used by locomotives of the 
usual type, but consideration is being given also to the pos- 
sible substitution of locomotives of a radically different char- 
acter. The high efficiency of the steam turbine and its rap- 
idly increasing adoption in the stationary and marine fields 
has caused a number of designers to attack the problem of 
adapting a steam turbine to the driving of a locomotive. 

One of the most notable efforts now being made in this 
direction is that of Dr. Zoelly, the well-known turbine engi- 
neer and general manager of Escher, Wyss and Company, 
Zurich, Switzerland. A 4-6-0 type locomotive of the Federal 
Swiss Railways has been converted by the Swiss Locomo- 
tive Works at Winterthur from a standard type locomotive 
with the usual reciprocating steam engine to a turbine-driven 
engine. 

A Zoelly turbine of special reversible type was placed for- 
ward of the smokebox, the power being transmitted from the 
rotor by means of 30 to 1 gearing to a transverse jack shaft 
above the front truck. The connecting rods were extended 
forward and coupled to crank pins on discs located on either 
end of the jack shaft. The turbine was designed for a speed 
of 8,000 r.p.m. which corresponds to a running speed of 4814 
m.p.h. 

The boiler is provided with a superheater and a condenser 
is located between the frames. The cooling water is taken 
from the tender and after ‘passing through the condenser is 
returned to a longitudinal pipe underneath an elevated hood 
built over the tender, from which it is sprayed in narrow 
streams. The air currents formed by the moving locomotive 
furnish an effective means of recooling the water. 

The condensate, which is pure and free from oil, is pumped 
back into the boiler, it being necessary to add only sufficient 
fresh water to make up for the losses from the safety valves, 
whistle and leakage. By continually using the condensed 
water for feeding the boiler, the formation of scale is prac- 
tically eliminated. The condensate which is at a temperature 
of about 125 deg. F. is passed through a preheater and 
raised to about 250 deg. F. before it goes into the boiler. 

As there is no exhaust pipe a blower is used to furnish the 
necessary draft. The control is by means of three valves, one 
for the ordinary forward operation, another for starting and 
for heavy pulls on grades and a third for running backward. 
The water capacity of the tender is comparatively small as 
the evaporation of the water while being cooled is only a 
small loss. 

The trial runs which have thus far been made are re- 
ported to have shown a saving of some 25 per cent over 
s‘milar compound locomotives handling the same trains. It 
is also reported that the running was remarkably smooth, due 
doubtless to the absence of reciprocating parts. The results 
of these experiments as well as those now being made by 
others in Sweden and other European countries will be 
watched with interest by American engineers. 





THE BuRLINGTON has recently completed at Montgomery, III. 
40 miles west of Chicago, what is believed to be the largest 
sheep shelter in the United States. It consists of seven barns, 
each 450 ft. long and 130 ft. wide. These are surrounded by 
1,000 acres of pasture and farm land; and there is a hay barn, 
a feed barn, a granary and a modern concrete grain elevator 
with a capacity of 100,000 bushels. The plant will accommodate 
70C0% head of sheep and has been constructed for the accom- 
modation of sheep in transit, 









Walker D. Hines Defends Transportation Act 


Gives Special Attention to Section 15a and to Intrastate Rates 
and State Commissions 


ALKER D. Hines, former director general of railroads, 
WV testified before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on December 9 in opposition to the repeal 
of the rate-making provisions of the Transportation Act as 
proposed in the Capper and other bills pending before the 
committee. Mr. Hines appeared at the request of Chairman 
Cummins and said that he was testifying merely as a citizen 
and not on behalf of any client. Before he began, Senator 
Cummins pointed out that he had conferred with Mr. Hines 
on many occasions while the Transportation Act was under 
consideration. 

Discussing first the principle involved in the proposal to 
repeal Section 15a of the interstate commerce act, which 
provides for a net return of 534 to 6 per cent, Mr. Hines 
said that this section constitutes the first affirmative dealing 
by Congress with the regulation of railroad rates and the 
corner-stone of the new policy which was adopted in the 
Transportation Act. It would be indescribably unfortunate, 
he said, to take a backward step at the present time by 
repealing that section. If it is repealed, the interstate com- 
merce act will stand as a scheme of negative and restrictive 
regulation, the very scheme that 33 years have proved to be 
wholly inadequate. Thirty-three years of federal railroad 
regulation beginning in 1887 had finally led public opinion 
to the conclusion that an affirmative and constructive policy 
was necessary. 


An Affirmative Policy of Regulation 


“T fully realize,” Mr. Hines said, “that for the time being 
the new scheme has not produced an adequate revenue for 
the railroads or rates that are satisfactory to the public, and 
I appreciate that the rates have been especially unsatisfac- 
tory to the great agricultural interests, which have seen the 
prices of their products deflated far in advance of deflation 
of other prices and of wages., But this situation cannot be 
corrected by abandoning the affirmative policy of railroad 
regulation and returning to the purely negative and restrictive 
policy of the past. Indeed, in the long run the agricultural 
interests would suffer as seriously as any other interest could 
possibly suffer through the impairment of railroad service 
which would result from the abandonment of an affirmative 
policy of railroad regulation. 

“The fact that the present scheme has not worked with 
satisfaction is not because a scheme of negative and restric- 
tive regulation would have worked better, but is because 
conditions have been so completely upset by the war that no 
scheme whatever could give satisfaction for the time being. 
It is of the highest importance to give a reasonable time for 
the trial of the new plan and not to engage in the costly step 
of abandoning this plan simply because of temporary diffi- 
culties. These difficulties are the outgrowth of the war and 
are not the outgrowth of the policy of Section 15a. 

“Adequate railroad service in this country in the future 
is dependent upon greatly enlarging the railroad facilities of 
the country, and this will demand enormous quantities of 
capital. In view of the fact that the war has necessitated the 
postponement of many sorely needed railroad additions and 
betterments, I should think that the annual expenditures for 
capital purposes ought to be considerably in excess of a bil- 
lion dollars per year for many years to come. This univer- 
sally recognized need for raising tremendous amounts of 
additional capital was the principal reason for adopting the 
new policy. embodied in Section 15a of the Transportation 
Act. To a greater extent than ever before is it necessary to 
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stabilize railroad conditions and to give some encouraging 
basis for the investment of the needed additional funds in 
railroad facilities. 

“I do not claim that the scheme of the Transportation 
Act by itself will prove a permanent solution of the railroad 
problems of the country, but I do claim that the affirmative 
policy embodied in Section 15a represents an important for- 
ward step in the evolution of the country’s railroad policy.” 


Intrastate Rates 


Mr. Hines then discussed the principle involved in the 
proposal to repeal the authority which the commission now 
possesses to modify intrastate rates when necessary to prevent . 
discrimination against interstate commerce. “The practical 
application of this principle is indispensable to any orderly 
control and development of the railroads of the country,” 
he said. “There cannot be two supreme governmental masters 
with respect to the same subject-matter. If anything is prac- 
tically clear as the result of our experience during the last 
quarter of a century it is that the railroad problem of this 
country is, in a broad sense, a single and indivisible subject- 
matter. The theory that the whole railroad plant can be so 
separated as to look at intrastate traffic entirely separate and 
apart from interstate traffic is wholly opposed to the indis- 
putable physical facts. From a financial standpoint the 
inseparability of the railroad problem is equally apparent. 
The vital thing that supports railroad credit and admits of 
raising funds to provide facilities for both interstate and 
intrastate business is the net operating income, and it is a 
single thing. It would be utterly destructive of any orderly 
regulation to give two different sets of tribunals independent 
final authority to deal with that net operating income. 

“Congress has been forced to legislate to secure adequate 
railroad service for the country. To prevent interruptions 
to railroad transportation it has provided an elaborate plan 
for the regulation of labor questions, has indicated the stand- 
ards to be taken into consideration in the fixing of wages, 
and has created a situation where the view of the Labor 
Board is practically final as to railroad wages. This view 
is not confined to interstate railroad wages because there is 
no such thing. It applies to the wages of all the employees 
who operate railroads and therefore embraces intrastate serv- 
ices indiscriminately with interstate services. How can any 
federal tribunal deal with any degree of confidence with this 
subject if a very large part of the net operating income is 
finally controlled, regardless of federal intervention, by a 
state authority ? 

“Likewise, Congress has legislated to compel adequate 
facilities and has adopted exclusive legislation to control the 
issue of railroad securities and to determine the reasonable 
rates of interest that may be paid thereon. How can these 
things be effectively accomplished if tribunals, entirely inde- 
pendent of federal authority, are free to determine with 
finality an important part of the net operating income of 
the railroad companies ?”’ 

The fact that federal courts could set aside as confiscatory 
rates fixed by state commissions, Mr. Hines said, would be 
no satisfactory protection in this matter. Many of the influ- 
ences of intrastate rates could not be met at all by such 
processes and, besides, the railroad business of this country 
cannot be properly developed through a series of law suits. _ 
Experience has shown that there must be an affirmative and 
constructive policy, and that policy cannot be successfully 
realized unless there can be one final and supreme authority 
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to reconcile differences of view between state authorities and 
federal authorities. 

“As I look at it,” he continued, “the original provision of 
Section 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act is broad enough 
to correct intrastate rates which defeat the policy of Congress 
by creating a prejudice to interstate traffic, which is certainly 
a particular description of traffic within the meaning of 
Section 3. Therefore, I do not think any new principle 
needed to be involved in order to accomplish the result which 
has been produced under the Transportation Act. The ex- 
press language of that act, referring to unjust discrimination 
against interstate traffic, is more emphatic and therefore more 
desirable. Certainly it is at least as strong as the expression 
‘burden upon interstate traffic,’ and probably stronger. 

“There is a curiously inverted view involved in assuming 
that an intrastate rate ought to be corrected by federal au- 
thority if it appears that it hurts the business of a particular 
interstate shipper, but that all intrastate rates ought not to 
be corrected if it appears that as a whole they defeat a 
salutary policy of Congress. Such a contention amounts to 
saying that Congress intended by the Interstate Commerce 
Act to prevent a series of little wrongs but deliberately re- 
stricted what it did so as to avoid the possibility of correct- 
ing a vastly greater wrong if it should be committed. 

“As I view it, the present situation really arises not out 
of any new principle which has been incorporated in the act, 
but out of an extraordinarily difficult emergency which has 
resulted from the war. When it became necessary after the 
war to increase rates, it at once became clear that the main- 
tenance of intrastate rates on the old level, in conjunction 
with such heavy increases in interstate rates, would bring 
about the most widespread undue prejudice against interstate 
traffic and undue preference in favor of intrastate traffic. It 
was this unprecedented state of facts that has produced the 
conditions which have caused the existing complaints. 

“T have examined the various decisions of the commission 
in these intrastate cases and I believe these decisions con- 
stitute a complete defense to the attacks which have been 
made upon them, and I urge the committee to examine the 
decisions themselves. They do not show any purpose to 
usurp the functions of the state commissions, but they do 
show the purpose to avoid what would have been an obvious 
undue prejudice against interstate commerce if the intrastate 
rates had not been corrected. 

“T understand the view has been urged upon the commit- 
tee that the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has resulted in ‘freezing’ the intrastate rates so as to render 
the state commissions incapable of dealing with them. I 
take it that exactly the same result existed in cases like the 
Shreveport case prior to the war. In other words, where the 
state adjustment violated the Interstate Commerce Act and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had to prescribe a 
remedy, this necessarily hampered the state commissions in 
thereafter dealing with these adjustments. This is a natural 
consequence arising from the necessity of correcting the state 
adjustment, but this is no reason for not making the correc- 
tion. If it were, it would mean that a remedy could not be 
afforded, no matter how obvious the evil, and indeed the 
more extensive the wrong the more impossible it would be 
to give a remedy. 

“But as a practical matter I do not believe these em- 
barrassments will arise in the future. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been called upon in a great crisis to 
exercise a very grave responsibility in order to carry out a 
highly important Congressional policy. I think the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the decisions which it has 
rendered has shown the most earnest desire to preserve unim- 
paired, as far as possible, the activities of the state commis- 
sions, and I believe that if once this question can be set at 
rest by Congress adhering to the established policy of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion and the states commissions should find no difficulty in 
getting together upon plans which will give every possible 
element of freedom to state action, but always consistent with 
the fundamental proposition that in dealing with an indi- 
visible subject-matter there must be one paramount authority 
in the last analysis and that this paramount authority must 
be the federal authority. 


Co-operation Between I. C. C. and State Commissions 


“T make these remarks with the liveliest appreciation of 
the necessity for local assistance in dealing with these great 
problems. No one appreciates better than I do, or has said 
more positively than I have said, that these local questions 
ought to be handled locally just as far as possible and that 
it is highly undesirable to have them centralized at Wash- 
ington, except so far as is unavoidable in making effective 
the paramount federal authority. It seems to me the logical] 
events, as well as what I believe to be the entirely sympathetic 
attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission with the 
necessity for local assistance, will bring about a most bene- 
ficial co-operation between that commission and the state 
commissions, provided only the question of principle shall 
be settled emphatically in favor of the ultimate paramount 
authority of the federal government. 

“T might add that I not only think local attention to local 
intrastate rates is desirable, but also to local interstate rates. 
I trust that there may be an evolution of the regulation 
under the Interstate Commerce Act so as to bring about this 
enlarged local attention to all local rates, both interstate and 
intrastate. Perhaps this can be accomplished by associating 
members of state commissions in adjoining states with local 
representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission so 
as to pass, in the first instance, on purely local rates in that 
portion of the country, whether interstate or intrastate. Cer- 
tainly the local intrastate rates are no more in need of local 
attention than the local interstate rates. But whatever is done 
to secure adequate local attention to rates, it seems to me 
indispensable that this should be done without impairing the 
exclusive paramount authority of the federal tribunal. It 
seems to me any revision in this direction must be in the 
nature of an evolution from the existing status and cannot 
successfully be in the direction of destroying the existing 
status.” 

Replying to questions by Senator Pittman, Mr. Hines said 
that where the Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
no order the state is entirely free to make adjustments in its 
intrastate rates without in any way undermining the general 
rate level or prejudicing interstate commerce, but where it 
has been necessary for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make an order the state commission’s hands are naturally 
somewhat tied. But that is only a temporary matter. 

“But,” said Senator Pittman, “the state commission can- 
not lower the general rate level fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

“Not if this discriminates against interstate commerce,” 
replied Mr. Hines, “and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must be the final authority. There may be adequate 
reasons for a difference, but if there is a difference of opinion 
there must be final authority to decide.” 

Mr. Pittman said that the proposition then comes down 
to the point that the state commission has no right to lower 
the general rate level in its state below the level fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Hines said this was true, but that it has nevertheless 
the power to make a great many readjustments and if there 
are rates above the general level it has the right to reduce 
them. 

Mr. Pittman said the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would do that, but Mr. Hines said it would hardly under- 
take to do so unless the rates were such as to constitute an 
undue prejudice against interstate commerce. There will be 
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found in every state, he said, many variations in rates that 
make it important that there should be corrections and the 
state body has an important field there without in any way 
prejudicing interstate commerce. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, he said, would not have authority to raise state 
rates directly in the first instance in order to produce a 
given income. 

Enactment of pending legislation repealing the so-called 
rate-making section and amending the Transportation Act 
so as to specifically provide that the Interstate Commerce 
Commision shall have no control over intrastate rates would 
undoubtedly force the government to take over the railroads 
of the country through the resulting inability of the carriers 
to establish credit by which they could provide for the 
transportation needs of the nation, Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, told the committee on December 12. 

The passage of the Transportation Act, Mr. Willard said, 
made possible the future successful operation of the rail- 
roads under private ownership. If the two amendments 
are adopted, however, it would result in the inability of the 
roads to establish adequate credit, thus preventing them 
from being able to keep in condition to handle the traffic of 
the United States. 

He said that the provision in the act relative to the right 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate intrastate 
rates that discriminate against interstate commerce is as im- 
portant as 15a, the rate-making section. 

“Section 15a made private ownership possible,” he con- 
tinued, “but it can’t make it possible if the right of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establish rates necessary 
to bring the return provided for in the law is taken away. 
I am opposed to anything being done to change the efficacy 
of the Transportation Act.” 

Mr. Willard said a return of 5% per cent on the property 
investment can not be considered unreasonable as the car- 
riers have been forced to pay 7 per cent on loans made to 
them while the government has refused to loan money to 
the railroads at less than 6 per cent and then only on good 
collateral. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, told the committee that the act. has left 
to the state commissions initial power over state rates as 
well as every power “except to discriminate.unjustly against 
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of the United States to have adequate transportation facili- 
ties. That is to be done, he said by machinery established 
under Section 15a, which specifies that rates shall be fixed 
so as to provide a certain return to the carriers based on 
the aggregate value of the property used for transportation 
purposes. Neither the Transportation Act nor the Valuation 
Act makes any attempt to separate the valuation of the 
property used in interstate or intrastate commerce, Mr. 
Thom declared. 

Regarding criticisms that have been made as to the group- 
ing of railroads for the purpose of making rates, Mr. Thom 
said this plan has been followed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for many years. It has become universally 
recognized, he added, that one rate can not be made for one 
railroad and another rate for another road. 

F. J. Lisman also appeared in opposition to the bills 
because of the effect on the ability of the roads to finance 
themselves. Only the best bonds are now salable, he said, 
and the bills would make it even more difficult to sell 
securities, 

The testimony on behalf of the railroads was concluded 
with Mr. Thom’s statement and the committee expected to 
conclude the hearings at the end of this week or the first 
of next by hearing from one of the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D, C. 
HE LOADING of revenue freight for the week ended 
December 3, was 747,454 cars, according to the weekly 
report of the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, an increase as compared with the 
previous week, which included the Thanksgiving holiday, 
of 73,627. For the corresponding weeks of 1920 and 1919 
the loading was 882,604 and 789,286 cars, respectively. 
The report shows a decréase as compared with the week 
before Thanksgiving of 39,000 cars. ‘There were increases 
as compared with the previous week in the loading of all 
classes of commodities except coal and ore. 
The summary for the week of November 26 is as follows: 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED—WEEK 











Grain 
and Live 
District Year grain stock Coal Coke 
te 2,766 38,209 1,609 
RAMI i ca ccetce cars 1921 8,178 E x J 
1920 5,433 3,391 53,184 2,643 
Ca ere 1921 2.071 2,941 41.077 3,128 
1920 1,662 3,415 60,916 7 pe: 
P EGS 5 cle acinins 1921 192 100 15,502 47 
ee 1920 95 4 oites = 
SOUR i. i okisenedes 1921 2,826 1,6 17,1 
1920 2.577 1,784 31,565 1,406 
North Western........ 1921 9,282 6,745 7,933 4 
1920 10,580 8,450 9,884 1,671 
Central Western....... 1921 9,241 9,351 14,536 121 
1920 9,117 10,639 26,011 545 
South Western........ 1921 3,291 2,300 ,023 112 
1920 3,844 2,185 6,155 127 
Total all r coos Seen 35,081 25,866 137.432 6,307 
ao 1920 33,308 29,987 208,966 14,445 
1921 37,449 35,195 116,985 10,889 
Week ended— 
November 26........ 1921 35,081 25,866 137,432 6,307 
November 19..... .. 1921 37,455 34,538 166,786 6,487 
November 12........ 1921 34,402 34,269 152,309 6,450 
November 5........ 1921 40,921 31,126 172,875 6,739 
October _. Se 1921 48,949 37,505 207,693 7,339 


ENDED SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1921 
Total revenue freight loaded 




















ft | 

Corre- Corre- 
Forest Mdse Miscel- This sponding sponding 

products Ore i CE laneous year year year 

1921 1920 1919 
4,156 1,057 55,134 58,068 IRATE 0 keke 5 eee 
5,020 6,154 41,519 ih ,, Mae 185,290 178,309 
2,608 1,966 42.725 45,661 Ch bs ae oe ero 
3,725 6,513 35,752 Se 86 see 173,179 157,741 
SS ae 4,954 2,819 See 80s ktmer.  » “ees 
1,438 129 4,582 he 31,622 36,644 
15,954 481 33,046 32,084 oe ry ee 
15,326 2,574 30,670 Ch Ze 121,190 102,783 
8,594 23,219 22,068 TRE = =—_ cab — Sas 
11,621 13,219 23,189 pe or 107,234 107,851 
4,788 26,999 32,886 GG008 <<igsea’ “isigeaee 
4,876 2,881 27,146 cL, ee ee 120,789 101,984 
6,529 642 13,923 26,171 A re re yn 
7,008 494 14,659 ne rrr 64,397 53,885 
43,843 5,541 200,000 219,757 Gata 0 aes” (sGeewn 
48,014 31,964 177,517 i ere oe eT 
52,130 17,536 138,657 ic ne ee Ce 739,197 
43,843 5,541 200,000 219,757 673,827 803,701 739,197 
50,300 7,924 228,866 254,315 786,671 889,138 854,601 
50,661 8,658 215,439 250,858 753,046 927,586 808,304 
51,188 10,979 234,770 281,124 829,722 915,615 826,724 
54,348 18,209 239,656 338,922 952,621 981,242 935,479 








interstate commerce.” ‘They didn’t have that power before, 
did they?” inquired Senator Kellogg. “No,” was the reply. 

Mr. Thom said that Congress in the Transportation Act 
declared its policy to be “to foster and preserve in full 
vigor both rail and water transportation” while the act 
provides that revenues must be provided to enable the people 


Lessening demand for freight cars is also resulting in an 
increase in the number of cars idle because of business 
conditions. For the period ending November 30, the sur- 
plus cars averaged 282,962. Surplus box cars in good 
repair totaled 113,874, or an increase of 24,050 within a 
week, while surplus coal cars numbered 132,693, which 
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was an increase of 43,648 cars. Surplus stock cars in- 
creased within that time 922 cars while coke cars increased 
69. 

The following is taken from the Information Bulletin 
published by the Car Service Division. 

A recent government report of commercial stocks of coal 
on hand November 1, 1921, says “The steel industry in 
particular illustrates how greatly the size of the stocks neces- 
sary for safety is affected by the rate of consumption. Meas- 
ured in terms of days’ supply at the present diminished 
rate, the stocks of both coking coal and steam and gas coal 
appear greater than ever before. Measured in tons actually 
on hand, however, the present stocks at steel plants are 
barely half of those in January, 1919. To re-accumulate the 
reserve on hand at that time would require putting in storage 
another million and a third tons of coking coal, and nearly 
two million tons of gas and steam coal.” 

It is of interest in connection with this report of stocks, 
to observe the trend of blast furnace operation during the 
years 1920 and 1921, and the contemporaneous production 
of bituminous coal. A fairly close relation between the 
two will be noted and it is of especial interest that blast 
furnace operation fell off from the peak two months before 
any marked decline occurred in the production of bituminous 
coal, 

As compared with the second week previous, that ending 
November 19, all commodities declined except grain and 
grain products, with respect to which the last week reported 
showed an increase of over 25 per cent. The especially 
heavy decline was in the loading of coal, ore and miscel- 
laneous. It is of interest to note that the report of the U. S. 
Geological Survey showing bituminous production for the 
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week ending December 3, states that the production of the 
mines “touched the lowest level reached at any time since 
last April;” April being almost uniformly and by long odds 
the month of lowest coal production year by year. 

The number of cars reported in bad order as of December 
1, all classes, totalled 320,292. Of these box cars numbered 
153,666 and gondolas 135,050, a decrease respectively over 
the figure for November 15 of 5,988 and 5,616 cars. The 
total reduction of 13,324 cars in bad order December 1 as 
compared with November 15 represents a percentage reduc- 
tion of four tenths or from 14.4 per cent November 15 
to 14.0 per cent December 1. 

The Car Service Division has compiled a series of charts 
showing the trend of loading of the classified commodities 
in 1920 and 1921 which displays with the exception of the 
switchmen’s strike period in April 1920, a remarkable de- 
gree of uniformity in respect to the extent to which the 
total loading of all commodities in 1921 is below the figure 
for the same period of 1920. That uniformity of trend as 
to the total revenue freight loading does not obtain with 
respect to each classification. Concerning these, the out- 
standing features are the heavier grain loading in the present 
year, particularly since the harvesting of the new crop began 
in July, and the regularly heavier loading of L. C. L. mer- 
chandise. The former is generally attributed to the rapid 
marketing of this year’s crop by the farmers, and the latter 
to the tendency in 1921, to do business in smaller units 
than in the previous year. The other outstanding feature 
of these charts is the decline in 1921 of the loading of coal, 
coke and ore, none of which have at any time sustained any 
approach to the totals reached in the previous year. 

The summary for the week of December 3 follows: 








Grain 
and 
grain Live 

District Year products stock Coal Coke 
EE we mecveceescses 1921 9,415 3,748 40.998 1,545 
1920 6,28 3,592 63,704 2,975 
Allegheny ........... 1921 2,75 3,370 41,241 3,098 
1920 1,940 3,266 68,160 7,694 
Pocahontas .........- 1921 232 106 12,475 158 
1920 94 142 20,650 947 
DO ccwiececs +e 1921 3,237 2,078 16,063 468 
1920 2,874 2,197 33,419 1,255 
Northwestern ........ 1921 13,686 9,345 8.369 807 
1920 11,519 8,909 10,940 1,506 
Central Western ..... 1921 13,314 10,696 15,228 168 
1920 9,310 11,052 28,484 496 
Southwestern 1921 4,584 2,612 2,919 101 
1920 4,086 2,105 7,871 131 
Total, all roads...... 1921 47,227 31,955 137,293 6,345 
1920 36,108 31,263 233,228 15,004 
1919 39,734 39,574 121,768 10,915 

Week ended— 
December 3 ...... 1921 47,227 31,955 137,293 6,345 
November 26 ..... 1921 35,081 25,866 137,432 6,307 
November 19 ..... 1921 37,455 34,538 166,786 6,487 
November 12 ..... 1921 34,402 34,269 152.309 6,450 
November 5 ..... 1921 40,921 31,126 172,875 6,739 





ENDED SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1921 
Total revenue freight loaded 
. Corre- Corre- 
Mer- . This sponding sponding 
Forest chandise Miscel- year year year 
products Ore | © Hk SF Janeous 1921 1920 1919 
4,256 759 63,021 65,210 189,552° hier idearentcs 
6,412 6,550 48,593 81,138 ....... 219,249 183,018 
2,573 3,375 46,732 51,924 154,072 jadeuant nannies 
2,964 8,220 38,732 60,698 eaceends 191,674 164,560 
1,212 1 5,762 3,267 23,213 SN pate 
1,564 124 5,283 5 epesgy 31,654 37,395 
16,740 460 37,658 35,078 111,782 Slain deig pa 
16,690 2,258 34,609 34,804 naan 128,106 120,960 
10,915 279 27,444 26,213 97,058 semi. 6e Pa 
12,387 6,008 26,320 32,474 jean 110,063 D, 
4,955 79 20,772 35,103 111,030 init Lea sume 
5,030 2,471 30,542 44,051 pacenw es 131,436 108,145 
7,152 649 16,517 26,213 = : ee 5 aah 
7,536 472 16,792 31,429 is aaa te 70,422 55.756 
48,403 5,317 227,906 243,008 747,454 j= Shien “a 
52,583 26,103 200,87 287,444 eeaubas 882,604 pacts 
59,477 15,774 154,210 347,834 ene 789,286 
48,403 5,317 227,906 243,008 747,454 882.604 789,286 
43,843 5,541 200,000 219.757 673,827 803,701 739,197 
50.300 7,924 228,866 254,315 786.671 889,138 854,601 
50,661 8.658 215,439 250,858 753,046 927,586 808,304 
51,188 10,979 234,770 281,124 829,722 915,615 826,724 
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150-Ton Shey Geared Locomotive for the Greenbriar, Cheat & Elk. 





Shay Geared Locomotives for Mountain Roads 


150-Ton Shay for Greenbriar, Cheat & Elk—High Sustained 
Tractive Effort Compared with Mikados 


HAY-GEARED LOCOMOTIVES are frequently used on private 
S railroads in rough country, for which service they are 

particularly suited. The entire weight of the engine 
and tender being utilized for adhesion, the locomotives are 
adapted for climbing steep grades at relatively low speeds, 
while the arrangement of trucks and flexible couplings in the 
driving shaft provides a short rigid wheelbase, which enables 





and curve makes it necessary to have a locomotive of high 
tractive effort, and at the same time with a very flexible 
wheelbase. 

The freight hauled consists principally of logs, lumber, 
pulpwood and coal. These products are brought out. over 
this line to the main line railroads for distribution to various 
points. The cars used are the standard flat or gondola types 














Side Elevation of 150-Ton Shay Geared Locomotive 


the locomotive to round sharp curves. Furthermore, the dis- 
tribution of weights makes it possible to operate the locomo- 
tive satisfactorily on lighter rails and poorer track than 
would be possible with locomotives of the usual type. 

The Greenbriar, Cheat & Elk Railroad operates between 
Cass and Elk, W. Va. The country through which the rail- 
road runs is very mountainous and the use of many switch- 
backs is required to get over the mountains. ‘There is prac- 
tically no level or tangent track in the 115 miles operated 
either in the 85 miles of line or in the spurs. The grades 
are heavy and in many places are as much as seven per cent 
combined with 32 deg. curves. This combination of grade 
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now in general use on main line roads. The road is laid with 
85 lb. and 100 lb. rails, which allow the use of heavy axle 
loads in providing the necessary motive power. 

To meet the requirements of the freight traffic the Lima 
Locomotive Works, Inc., in conjunction with the officers of 
the railroad company, designed and built a 150-ton locomo- 
tive of the Shay-geared three-truck type with a gear ratio of 
1 to 2.45. This locomotive has been in service for several 
months hauling freight satisfactorily. 

A comparison between the 150-ton Shay used on the 
Greenbriar, Cheat & Elk and the U. S. R. A. heavy Mikado 
is exceedingly interesting. Table 1 shows the general 
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weights and dimensions of the two locomotives, both of which 
have practically the same rated tractive effort. The total 
weight of the Shay locomotive, including tender, is 308,000 
Ib., all of which is used for adhesion. The locomotive alone 
of the U. S. R. A. heavy Mikado weighs 325,000 lb., of 
which 240,000 lb. is used for adhesion and 85,000 lb. is 
dead weight. The tender weighs 172,000 lb. in addition, 





TABLE 1—COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS AND DIMENSIONS OF 150- 
TON SHAY AND U. S. R. A. HEAVY MIKADO 
U.S.R.A, 
Heavy 150-Ton 
Mikado Shay 
Tractive effort (85 per cent)... 60,000 Ib. 59,740 lb. 
Oe ee er . = . ‘ 3 : 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke. . 27 in. by 32 in 17 in. by 18 in. 
Weights in working order: 
Ce QDs bce ceccescecvece 240,000 Ib. 308,000 Ib. 
Ge See SIU coces eee cecee as  -- «'_ (ss caeeeneehewee 
On trailing truck.........+- | Sebnauepenote 
ME. ‘cheauaredews denied a a #8 ¢eReeecedons 
Total dead weight.......... er > © wememadae oes 
Total engine and tender...... 497,000 Ib. 308,000 Ib. 
Maximum weight per axle.... 61,000 Ib. 51,350 lb. 
Wheel base, driving.......... 16 ft. 9 in. 49 ft. 0 in. 
RE SER as Se ee 16 ft. 9 in, 5 ft. 8 in 
(error es 36 ft. 1 in. 35 ft. 2 in 
Total engine and tender...... 71 ft. 9% in. 49 ft. 0 in 
Driving wheels, diameter...... 63 in. 48 in. 
Pe, Men ccesadeviciees Con. Wagon Top Ext. Wagon Top 
Diameter, outside first ring.. 86 in. 62% in. 
St DE. av eceeneceocs 190 Ib. 200 Ib 


Firebox, length and width.... 120% in. by 84% in. 


114 in. by 61% in. 

EE RP ee eae 0.8 sq. ft. 48.5 sq. ft 
Tubes, number and diameter.. 247, 2% in. 166, 2 in. 
Flues, number and diameter... 45, 5% in 26, 53% in. 
Tubes and flues, length...... 19 ft. 13 ft. 6 in, 
Heating surface, firebox, in- 

cluding arch tubes........ 319 sq. ft. 226 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, tubes and 

sho shertnckahaeovenss 3,978 sq. ft. 1,656 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, total evapo- 

ERR SE Ae 4,297 sq. ft. 1,882 sq. ft. 
Superheating surface......... 993 sq. ft. 411 sq. ft. 

Tender: 
Watet GCOPOCIES. ccc ccccccccs 10,000 gal. 6,000 gal. 
- 16 tons 9 tons 
Ratios: 

Weight on drivers tractive 

ew MCE Tee 4.0 5.16 
Total weight, engine and ten- 

der + tractive effort...... 8.28 5.16 


which brings the total weight of the locomotive and tender 
up to 497,000 Ib. This, possibly, is hardly a fair compara- 
tive weight as the capacity of the tender on the Shay locomo- 
tive is only about 60 per cent as much as that of the Mikado, 
but in this connection it must be borne in mind that the 
boiler capacity is much less and the necessary tender capacity 
may be correspondingly reduced. 

Further interesting differences in characteristics will be 





TABLE 2—COMPARATIVE DRAWBAR PULL UNDER VARIOUS 
SERVICE CONDITIONS OF 150-TON SHAY AND 
U. S. R. A. HEAVY MIKADO 





U.S.R.A. 150-Ton 
Heavy Mikado Shay Per cent 
Tractive effort (85 per cent).. 60,000 Ib. 59,740 Ib. 98 
Drawbar pull: 
Oe saxteees ssecccscese 56,000 Ib. 58,500 Ib. 104% 
On 1 per cent grade........ 51,000 Ib. 55,400 Ib 108% 
On 2 per cent grade........ 46,000 Ib. 52,350 Ib 111% 
On 4 per cent grade.... 36,100 Ib. 46,200 Ib 8 
On 6 per cent grade 26,150 Ib. 40,000 Ib 153 
On 8 per cent grade... 16,200 Ib. 33.850 Ib 209 
Sharpest curve for engine...... 300 ft. rad. 179 ft. rad. 60 
Lightest rail advised.......... 90 Ib. 80 Ib. 89 


noted by comparing the drawbar pull on various grades as 
shown in Table 2. While both locomotives have practically 
the same train starting capacity on a level track, the Shay 
locomotive is capable of exerting 28 per cent greater pull on a 
4 per cent grade and more than double the pull on an 8 per 
cent grade. Furthermore, on a 4 per cent grade the drawbar 
pull of the Shay locomotive is still 77 per cent of the rated 
tractive effort, while the pull of the Mikado has fallen to 60 
per cent, and the difference is still more marked as the grade 
increases. 

The advantages of the characteristics of the Shay locomo- 
tive, low total weight, all the weight of the locomotive and 
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tender used for adhesion, and high sustained tractive effort 
at low speeds on heavy grades make them a desirable type of 
locomotive under certain conditions. There are many places 
in main line service where pushers are required and also in 
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End Elevation of Shay Locomotive 


branch line traffic where a Shay geared locofnotive could be 
used with advantage instead of the heavy direct-connected 
locomotives commonly employed. 














Photo by Keystone. 


A Chicago & North Western Ore 


Dock at Escanaba, Mich. 


Commission Begins General Rate Investigation 


Endeavor to Determine Whether and to What Extent 
Further Rate Reductions Are Justified 


FTER A DECADE of intermittent proceedings in which the 
railroads have sought general advances in freight 
rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission began a 
hearing at Washington on December 14 in a general investi- 
gation, the purpose of which is, if possible, to bring about 
reductions in rates. According to the commission’s order, the 
investigation is to determine whether and to what extent, if 
any, further general reductions in rates can lawfully be re- 
quired by order of the commission in accordance with the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act upon any com- 
modities or descriptions of traffic, and by an amendment to 
the order the proceeding is also to determine what will con- 
stitute the percentage of fair return after March 1. The 
railroads indicated, however, that they expected to show that 
further extensive reductions will not be justified until there 
has been a further reduction in wages. 

Preceding the general hearing and connected with it in a 
way, although the two were officially separated by the com- 
mission just before the hearing began, arguments were heard 
by the commission on the petition filed by the railroads ask- 
ing for a reopening of the case in which the commission 
ordered general ‘reductions in the rates on grain, grain 
products and hay in the western districts. This argument 
was held in the morning before the full commission and the 
general investigation was begun in the afternoon before Com- 
missioners Aitchison, Esch, Hall and Lewis. After an 
opening statement by Howard Elliott, chairman of the 
Northern Pacific, the hearing was adjourned until the fol- 
lowing morning, when George M. Shriver, vice-president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, was to present the statistical testimony 
for the eastern roads and to some extent for the railroads of 
the country. The plan was to have testimony presented by 
an accounting and traffic witness for each of the three terri- 
tories, east, south and west. The hearing room of the com- 
mission was crowded as it never had been before except pos- 
sibly at the opening of the general rate advance case of 1920. 
Hundreds of representatives of the railroads and of the 
shippers were present, but the first week of the hearings was 
to be devoted to testimony on behalf of the railroads. Ad- 
journment was then to be taken until January 9, after which 
there will be opportunity for testimony by shippers and 
cross-examination by them of the railroad witnesses. 


Opening Statement by Howard Elliott 


Mr. Elliott said in part: 

“The owners and managers of the carriers welcome this 
opportunity afforded by the commerce commission to lay the 
entire situation before the commission and, through them, 
before the country. 

“The carriers are here to help in every way they can. We 
are most anxious to 

“1. Give to you and to the country all the facts we can. 

“2. Impress upon you and the country that while we are 
anxious to co-operate in every reasonable way, through read- 
justments of rates, with agriculture, industry and labor so as 
to bring about better economic conditions, we believe that the 
carriers must be allowed to live and grow in the interest of 
the country as a whole. 

“3. Point out to you that there was practically no infla- 
tion in the transportation business during the war and, there- 
fore, there is now a very small opportunity for deflation. 

“4. Point out there is danger of giving too much weight 
to the freight rate itself and its effect on business. Reductions 
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below the limit of adequacy may do the country more harm 
than good. 


“5. Suggest that the principles adopted, after long dis- 
cussion and debate, in the Transportation Act are pretty safe 
guides to be followed at this time. 


“6. Assure you that we are each day doing all we can 
with our powers (limited in our dealings with the men by the 
Transportation Act) to manage the property entrusted to our 
care, honestly, efficiently and economically. 

“7, Bring about as rapidly as we can with proper regard 
to maintaining the properties entrusted to our care, reductions 
in rates that will be helpful to agriculture, manufacturing, 
and commerce generally. 


“8. Urge upon you that the greatest speed consistent with 
the complete examination of the facts and conditions be made 
in conducting these hearings, so that a prompt decision may 
be reached. The present uncertainties and the constant talk 
about reduced rates are having a very substantial interest in 
deterring business more so than the rate itself. 

“The payments made by the country through rates for 
transportation service are large; so is the country and the 
amount of transportation service furnished. The production 
of the service is costly and today there is no adequate return 
to the plant that furnishes the service. Rates for many years 
prior to the war were not on a high enough basis to protect 
the national industry of transportation and there was danger 
to all in its not being adequate for the needs of the country. 
Present rates are higher than they were before the war, but 
they were far too low then for safety, and we are comparing 
today with an indefensible basis. 

“A sweeping reduction in all rates would not, in my judg- 
ment, at this time increase business and many other things 
must be settled before we obtain what we all want—a com- 
plete revival of industry in this country. 

“Railroad officers realize that under the extraordinary 
economic conditions now confronting the world, the principles 
laid down by the Transportation Act cannot be carried out 
to an exact arithmetical conclusion. This spirit has been 
shown already by the voluntary reductions already made by 
the railroads generally.” 

Pointing out that the country is now going through a 
period of deflation, Mr. Elliott said: 

“All must bear the burden if the country is to go ahead 
again on a sound economic basis. The farmer has felt the 
full force of this. It naturally hurts him and it hurts the 
situation. 

“Manufacturing enterprises are also deflating and the 
same may be said about the jobbing and distributing busi- 
ness. What is called ‘Labor’ has already been hurt by un- 
employment and by some reduction in wages, which, however, 
has not affected the great transportation interests to the 
extent that it should. A sound policy with the great labor 
leaders would seem to be to admit that deflation must come 
and allow lower wage scales on the railroads, in the mines 
and in the building trades, all of which would mean greater 
employment of men and a lower unit price on many articles 
that are used by all, thus reducing the cost of living and 
helping to break all the present endless chain of expense.” 


Carriers Ask Six Months’ Suspension of Grain Order 


Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Association of Railway 
Executives, opened the argument in the grain case on behalf 
of the railroads, asking the commission to postpone its order 
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in the grain case, which becomes effective on December 27, 
for six months or for the period during which the railroads 
have proposed an experimental general 10 per cent reduc- 
tion on agricultural products except in New England, for the 
purpose of extending more widespread relief to the agricul- 
tural industry. Mr. Thom also announced that the railroads 
had decided to add to the list of commodities to be covered 
by this reduction so that it would amount to a reduction in 
revenues estimated at approximately $94,000,000, including 
any reductions that have been made in these rates since the 
general advance of last year. The reduction ordered by the 
commission on hay and grain rates, which is confined to the 
western districts, he estimated at $32,000,000 to $33,000,000 
a year. 

Mr. Thom also declared that the proposal for the 
general reduction was in no way contingent upon the post- 
ponement of the commission’s order, and that the carriers 
proposed to put it into effect on December 31. This, he said, 
represents an earnest effort on the part of the railroads to 
help toward the restoration of general business in the coun- 
try and to relieve the particularly acute condition in the 
agricultural industry which they consider far beyond their 
power to offer as far as justified by present conditions, but 
have based on their hopes for the future. If the commission 
will suspend the grain order for six months, he said, it would 
be in a position to put it into effect at the end of that period 
if it sees fit. Meanwhile, while its investigation is going on 
it can see what the situation is and make a full review of 
the railroad and rate situation in order to determine what 
should be done for the future. Mr. Thom also pointed out 
that the reduction proposed by the railroads is their attempt 
to comply with the wishes expressed to the railroads by the 
highest authorities of the Government at the conferences 
which the executive committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives held in Washington about the first of October. 

Representatives of the state railroad commissions inter- 
ested in the grain case and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation vigorously opposed the request for a suspension 
and insisted that the order be allowed to go into effect in 
addition to the more general 10 per cent cut. Mr. Thom 
said the railroads were urged by the highest authority to dis- 
regard their ordinary business judgment, take a hopeful view 
of the situation and take a risk that a rate reduction would 
improve business so that it would not reduce their revenues. 
He pointed out, however, that traffic increased for four 
months under the new rates and that the movement of grain 
in 1921 had been larger than ever before. The railroads felt 
that a reduction of rates could not be depended upon to 
create an increase in traffic under present market conditions; 
it would be only an experiment and if it failed it would be 
at the expense of the efficiency and adequacy of the trans- 
portation facilities of the country. The carriers, however, 
undertook to see what they could do but the recommendation 
of the executive committee made to the general meeting of 
the roads in Chicago on October 14 that agricultural rates be 
reduced 10 per cent was not adopted because many roads felt 
it would be disastrous to them. That was before the com- 
mission issued its order. After the order the subject was 
taken up again and the new proposal was made. It was 
decided, Mr. Thom said, that the agricultural industry was 
entitled to special treatment. 

When Commissioner Potter asked if the roads considered 
the suspension of the grain order necessary to enable them to 
make the 10 per cent reduction Mr. Thom replied in the 
affirmative but said the general cut had not been made con- 
tingent; the railroads had taken an irretrievable step in offer- 
ing it. Commissioner Aitchison remarked that the commis- 
sion had received thousands of inquiries on that point which 
it had not been able to answer. 

The commission, Mr. Thom said, is going to have applica- 
tions for reductions from all sorts of industries and should 
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not be hampered by its grain decision until it has had an 
opportunity to consider the entire subject. 

Mr. Thom told the commission that the labor situation was 
one of the principal “obstacles to a fair adjustment of rail- 
road costs.” 

“We have hoped with the support of public opinion and 
the shippers to obtain a readjustment of labor costs,” he 
added. “We have hoped that the shippers would come to 
see that that is the chief obstacle and that the present level 
of rates is due more to that than anything else. We have 
hoped that they would come to see that it is to their benefit 
as well as the railroads to see that a readjustment in wages 
is made. 

“We have given notice that we will apply to the Labor 
Board for a reduction of that cost, but we find that a mem- 
ber of the Board had presented to the unions a program 
that would put off for many months such a readjustment 
and would delay consideration of this matter by the Board. 
Because of that, the unions postponed their strike. The 
necessity is for an early and fair consideration of the labor 
bill of the railroads and if it is too high, it ought to be cut 
down, but the railroads cannot control that matter or when 
it is to be considered by the board.” 

Reviewing the financial situation of the carriers, Mr. Thom 
said that since the Government took over the roads on Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, there had been an increase in the wage bill of 
approximately $2,250,000,000. In 1920, he said, the net 
operating income of the carriers was only $21,000,000 out of 
more than six billion dollars gross revenues, and during the 
first ten months of this year the net operating income was 
approximately $494,500,000, or at the annual rate of return 
on their valuation of 3.2 per cent while their interest charges 
for the year are approximately $475,000,000. For the 
twelve-month period which ended on September 30, 1921, 
their return on the basis of their tentative valuation fixed 
by the commission was at the rate of 234 per cent. In Octo- 
ber this year it was 5.4 per cent, but for November, owing to 
a reduction in traffic; estimates place it at 4 per cent. 

Commissioner Potter asked as to what wds being done 
relative to bringing the wage situation before the Labor 
Board. Mr. Thom replied that this was being done as 
rapidly as compliance with the Transportation Act would 
permit. 

“T understand that the railroads gave the unions assur- 
ance that there would be no reductions until the wage matter 
was taken up with the Labor Board,” said Mr. Potter. 

“Yes, we did that for the peace of the country,” replied 
Mr. Thom. 


State Commissions and Shippers 
. Want Both Reductions 


John E. Benton, solicitor for the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners, appeared on behalf of 
16 commissions. His argument was that the railroads were 
disregarding the rule of law that all transportation charges 
shall be just and reasonable and that, the commission having 
declared by formal order that the present rates are unjust 
and unreasonable, the commission cannot unmake its order 
and the rates thus come within the condemnation of the law. 
He said the railroads’ petition for rehearing alleges no error 
of law or of fact and it is not sufficient to deprive the shippers 
of the rights that have accrued to them under the decision. 
He characterized the carriers’ proposition as a trading propo- 
sition after the time for trading has gone by, saying that it 
might have been possible to reach a compromise before the 
decision was issued. Commissioner Potter asked Mr. Benton 
whether, assuming the commission accepted his argument, 
but did not feel that the railroads could afford to stand both 
reductions, the commission could order the carriers not to 
make the 10 per cent reduction. Mr. Benton replied that if 
other shippers are entitled to reductions they are entitled to 
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them in their own right and not at the expense of the rates 
already adjudicated. 

Clifford Thorne, representing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, asked that the grain case be not reopened on the 
ground that grain today is bearing more than its fair share of 
the transportation cost, because grain is one of the two basic 
food products, because the prices of agricultural products 
have been forced down to the pre-war level and the present 
condition of the industry cannot continue. He said that to 
make the reductions ordered by the commission, in addition 
to those proposed by the carriers, would involve a reduction 
of only $14,000,000 to $16,000,000 more than that proposed 
by the roads, but he said he did not see how the additional 
list of commodities proposed by the roads can possibly add 
$40,000,000 to their previous estimate of $55,000,000. On 
the other hand, he pointed out that the railroads had already 
made large reductions in export grain rates in the East, and 
that they claim to have made reductions during the past year 
amounting to $175,000,000 to $200,000,000 for the benefit 
of other shippers. Mr. Thorne said that with only two ex- 
ceptions the Class I railroads in the West have paid this 
year dividends at the regular rate which they paid in the test 
period and three had paid dividends last year that had failed 
to pay in one or more years of the test period. He said the 
railroads in the western district in September had earned 4.76 
per cent on their property investment and in October 5.4 per 
cent, while most of the farmers are making no return on their 
investment, and agriculture is in a prostrate condition. Com- 
missioner Potter also asked Mr. Thorne whether, if the com- 
mission, which has a general responsibility for railroad 
revenues, felt that the carriers could not afford both reduc- 
tions, it would be its duty to suspend the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion. Mr. Thorne said that the idea that the carriers could 
not stand both was preposterous in view of the fact that they 
have received a wage reduction of $400,000,000. 

Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission, objected to any further delay in the enforce- 
ment of the grain reduction. He said when the reduction 
was asked early in July it was agreed that time was of the 
essence and that the commission expedited the hearing. 


After the hearing, however, he said, the expedition stopped,- 


although he thought that was not the fault of the commission. 
He ridiculed the claim of the railroads that they cannot af- 
ford a $38,000,000 reduction while offering a $90,000,000 
reduction, on the ground that the western carriers are the 
most prosperous. He rather belittled the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion, however, on the ground that grain rates in the East have 
already been reduced more than 10 per cent. Mr. Reed also 
derided the assertions of the railroads that the more favorable 
showing they have recently made is largely due to deferred 
maintenance. He said the proportion of maintenance ex- 
penditures to total operating expenditures during the past 
year has been only a fraction of a per cent under the average 
for a series of years and only shows a reduction as compared 
with 1920, when, he said, the maintenance expenditures were 
extravagant for the purpose of influencing the general rate 
advance case. He referred to this as “persistent misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the carriers of the plain facts in- 
volving hundreds of millions of dollars” and said that they 
had already delayed the grain reduction for six months 
because when they were asked last June to make the reduc- 
tion they were unwilling even to discount the wage reduction 
which had just been ordered to become effective on July 1. 
Mr. Thom made a brief statement in rebuttal, saying there 
was a singular confusion of argument when it was asserted 
both that the railroads are offering too much and that what 
they are offering is insignificant. ‘We were appealed to,” he 
said, “by the most responsible parties to try and do some- 
thing to help the restoration of the country to more normal 
conditions, and when we have tried to do something instead 
of receiving any recognition from these gentlemen, they come 
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as opponents and impediments in the way of our efforts to 
carry out what we were urged to do. We are trying to do as 
big a thing as we were asked to do, and in a way which 
should meet the approval of the public. We should have the 
help and support of these people instead of their denuncia- 
tion.” 

Mr. Thom said that he could challenge the legal sound- 
ness of the commission’s order and the theory that one in- 
dustry must give up for the support of another when it is 
already receiving an inadequate return itself, but he did not 
choose to make that kind of an argument. Mr. Thorne said 
he did not want any impression left that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation does not appreciate the offers of the rail- 
roads but that it merely opposes the method proposed. 

Chairman McChord announced that it would be impossible 
for the full commission to sit during the general rate hearing 
and that Commissioners Aitchison, Esch, Hall and Lewis 
had been selected to hear the testimony. A full digest of the 
testimony will, however, be made for the benefit of the other 
commissioners, who will attend the hearings whenever pos- 
sible. They will receive copies of the exhibits and the whole 
commission will, of course, hear final arguments in the case. 


Director General Reports on 
Railroad Settlements 
Wasnincton, D. C. 
COMPREHENSIVE REPORT on the status of the accounts 
A of the Railroad Administration with reference to the 
settlement of the claims of the railroads growing out 
of federal control was transmitted to the Senate on December 
10 by Director General James C. Davis in response to a 
resolution adopted by the Senate on November 22 on motion 
of Senator La Follette. In this the amount due the carriers 
from the government as of December 1 on accounts growing 
out of federal control, including compensation, money taken 
over, maintenance, materials and supplies, depreciation and 
all other accounts, exclusive of additions and betterments, 
was estimated by the Railroad Administration at $750,670,- 
589, while the railroads owed the government a balance of 
$507 ,628,508 on account of additions and betterments undis- 
posed of as of December 1, leaving a balance of cash required 
for final settlement, based on the estimate of the Railroad 
Administration and assuming that the balance due on addi- 
tions and betterments would be collected by deduction 
from the indebtedness of the government to the roads, of 
$243 ,042,080. 

The available cash assets of the Railroad Administration 
were $152,380,880 on December 1, and it also held securities 
of the roads including equipment trust certificates which the 
President has express authority to sell and of which $109,- 
000,000 had been sold up to December. “While general 
authority to sell other obligations may exist,” Mr. Davis 
said, “no express authority is found granting this power.” 
Up to December 1, final settlement had been made with the 
carriers of claims aggregating $436,145,307, representing 
107,063 miles of road or 44 per cent of the entire mileage 
(exclusive of short lines) under federal control. There was 
paid in final settlement of these claims $132,221,840. The 
number of final settlements was 151 but these included 64 
subsidiary companies so that final settlement has actually 
been made of the accounts of 215 federally controlled car- . 
riers. The total claims filed up to December 1 in final settle- 
ment aggregated $940,587,257, representing 208,721 miles 
of road. If the remaining roads, 32,473 miles, file claims 
on the same basis it is estimated that the total amount of 
claims will be about $1,100,000,000. The report did not, 
however, include the information called for in the resolution 
as to the itemized details of all final settlements made with 
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individual carriers. Mr. Davis said that presenting this 
would hinder him and delay the progress of the work of the 
Railroad Administration and that he had been instructed by 
the President to respectfully submit that it is against public 
interest to furnish it other than in a general way. 

The expenditures of the Railroad Administration for ad- 
ditions and betterments for the carriers as shown by its books 
aggregated $1,144,681,582. Of this, $381,649,957 represents 
the standard equipment, which has been taken care of partly 
in cash and mainly by equipment trust certificates, and 
$42,250,000 had been funded prior to final settlement, leav- 
ing a balance to be adjusted in the course of final settlement 
of $720,781,625. 

In the settlements that have been made $179,710,117 of 
additions and betterments were charged to the carriers and 
$33,443,000 was funded, leaving a balance of additions and 
betterments yet to be adjusted of $507,628,508, either to be 
funded in such an amount as the administration may refrain 
from setting off those claims against amounts due the car- 
riers from the government, or deducted from the amounts 
due from the government to the carriers. 

The estimated balance of $243,042,080 is based on future 
adjustments being made upon the Railroad Administration’s 
construction of the standard contract and on the assumption 
that future settlements will be perfected upon the same gen- 
eral lines as those which have heretofore been made, as well 
as that final judgment decrees and awards in actions, suits 
or reparation claims will be paid out of the special appro- 
priation made for that purpose in connection with the 
$300,000,000 revolving fund provided in Section 210 of 
the act. 

This report by the director general shows that by selling 
some additional equipment trust certificates the Railroad 
Administration would have funds with which to make all 
final settlements according to its estimate, without the use of 
the authority provided for in the Winslow bill to the War 
Finance Corporation to purchase and carry for a time its 
railroad obligations. Additional funds would be needed, 
however, if it were to fund any large proportion of the 
$507,000,000 of additions and betterments yet unadjusted. 
One possibility is understood to be the sale of the obligations 
of the railroads now held or to be acquired in case of further 
funding, direct to the investment bankers without the inter- 
vening purchase by the War Finance Corporation, but if this 
could be done on favorable terms, many of the railroads 
could also place their own securities to cover the additions 
and betterments and complete their settlements with the 
government. 


Illinois Central to Rebuild 
Ohio River Bridge 


HE LATEST PROJECT to involve a railway bridge of first 
magnitude contemplates the renewal of the superstruc- 
ture of the Illinois Central crossing over the Ohio river 

at Cairo, Ill. The railroad obtained approval of this plan 
from the Secretary of War on November 10 after a formal 
hearing held at Cairo on September 28. The work involves 
the replacement of the existing single-track spans with double 
track and the enlargement or alteration of the piers so as to 
adapt them to the new superstructure. The total cost is esti- 
mated at $8,500,000. 
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The present bridge was built between April, 1887, and 
October, 1889, and was opened for traffic on March 1, 1890. 
At the time of its completion it was the longest metal bridge 
in the world with the single exception of the Tay bridge. 
The length was 20,460 ft., divided into a south approach of 
7,850 ft., a north approach of 7,963 ft. and a main crossing 
4,646 ft. Subsequent filling shortened the bridge to 7,597 
ft., consisting from north to south of a single 50-ft. deck 
girder span in the north approach, 12 truss spans in the main 
river crossing and 22 spans in the south approach. The 
river crossing comprises nine through truss spans of which 
two are 523.5 ft. spans and seven are 405 ft. spans, as well as 
three 250 ft. deck truss spans. The south approach consists 
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Proposed Method of Enlarging the Piers 


of twenty-one 150-ft. deck truss spans and one 106-ft. deck 
truss span. The truss spans are composed of pin-connected, 
Whipple trusses. 

The substructure of the river span consists of stone 
masonry piers carried to a depth of 75 ft. below the low 
water level of the river and supported on sand foundation, it 
being impossible to carry the piers to bedrock although the 
pneumatic process was used. The approach spans on the 
south end of the bridge are carried on steel cylinder piers 
filled with concrete. 

Analyses has demonstrated the feasibility of supporting 
the new river spans on the existing piers without excess 
foundation pressure under the double-track loading. There- 
fore to accommodate the new spans, it is proposed to lengthen 
the piers at the top from 43 ft. to 52 ft. and widen them from 
14 ft. to 1734 ft. by rebuilding or jacketing the old stone 
masonry from the level of the belt course at the top of the 
starling. The piers at that level are of sufficient dimensions 
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in plan so that a reconstruction above that elevation with the 
faces of the piers vertical or nearly so will afford the neces- 
sary increase in length and breadth at the top. Provision for 
new superstructures for the south approach will probably 
entail the construction of a new substructure. 

Plans for the renewal of the present bridge had their in- 
ception as early as 1902 when increased train loading and 
increased volume of traffic pointed to the need of a more 
adequate structure. However, it was not until 1914 that 
application was finally made to the United States War De- 
partment for authority to build a new bridge. This was 
denied at that time on the grounds that the government would 
not accept a plan providing for a channel span less than 800 
to 1,000 ft. clear opening. As the officers of the road con- 
cluded that they would not be justified in making the greater 
expenditure that this would entail, steps were taken to 
strengthen the bridge so as to use heavier locomotives and 
thus relieve congestion by handling the freight traffic over 
the bridge in longer trains. This consisted in the introduc- 
tion of some additional counters in the trusses and two addi- 
tional lines of stringers in the floor system and was com- 
pleted in 1915. 

Since the completion of this work the traffic over the 
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bridge has greatly increased so that at the present time 
the need for double track is far more urgent than it was at the 
time that the previous plan was submitted to the War 
Department. In the meantime, there has also been a gradual 
change in the character of the river traffic, the large tows of 
coal barges being no longer operated on the river. It was 
believed, therefore, that river conditions no longer demanded 
the great length of clear span imposed as a requirement by 
the War Department in 1914. Accordingly, the proposal for 
replacement of the bridge was again submitted to the War 
Department and approval subsequently obtained. 

The superstructure of the new bridge will probably con- 
sist of simple spans as at present, although studies have not 
been carried far enough to determine whether the advantage 
to accrue from the elimination of a portion of the falsework 
would warrant the complications incident to the adoption of 
a cantilever or continuous type of superstructure. The load- 
ing will probably be the equivalent of Cooper’s E-60 or 
heavier. The plans under consideration also contemplate the 
reduction of the grade on the Kentucky approach from 0.75 
per cent to 0.5 per cent. 

The permit for the construction of the new bridge requires 
that the work is to be started within one year. 


Labor Board Announces Another National Agreement 


Maintenance of Way Employees to Get Punitive Overtime 
After Ten Hours Instead of Eight 


UNITIVE OVERTIME for all employees “performing work 
properly recognized as work belonging to and coming 
under the jurisdiction of the maintenance of way 

department” will start after the tenth hour instead of the 
eighth hour as has been the case under the provisions of the 
maintenance of way national agreement, according to one 
rule of a new code promulgated by the Railroad Labor Board 
to govern the working conditions of these employees. Fur- 
thermore many of the iron-clad provisions of the old national 
agreement are remanded to negotiation between the in- 
dividual carriers and their own employees or so revised as 
to leave the points covered subject to local adjustment. 
These are the outstanding features of the new code of rules 
which the Labor Board handed down on December 14, as 
the result of the long controversy over the continuation of 
the national agreements. The new rules are to be placed in 
effect on December 16 wherever the carriers and their em- 
ployees have been unable to reach agreements. They are 
not to be applied where agreements have already been 
reached. ‘If, for instance, a carrier has reached an agree- 
ment with its maintenance of way workers as to discipline 
rules, the new rules on this point are not to supersede the 
rules agreed upon, but if the same carrier could not reach 
an agreement as to the rules governing overtime, the new 
provisions are to be applied as the decision of the Labor 
Board on that disagreement. It is true on the other hand 
that eventually these new rules will be incorporated in all 
agreements between the carriers and their maintenance of 
way employees. Revisions of the rules already agreed upon 
to conform to the rules promulgated by the Board will un- 
doubtedly be asked by either the carrier or the employees 
depending upon which the Board’s rulings favor as com- 
pared with the existing provisions. The net result will 
be the establishment of a new “national agreement.” 

The principle of paying punitive overtime after the tenth 
hour was recognized by the maintenance of way national 
agreement as applicable to “laborers in extra or floating gangs 


whose work is seasonable or temporary in character, when 
engaged in work not customarily done by regular section 
gangs.” The Board’s ruling extends this principle to all 
employees in the maintenance of way department as the 
result of the objections of the carriers to the old rule and of 
the employers of sirhilar labor in other industries, particu- 
larly farmers. At the same time the Board has included 
in the new “national agreement” a specific recognition of 
the eight hour day stating that “eight consecutive hours ex- 
clusive of the meal period, shall constitute a day’s work:” 


Large Part of National Agreement 
Remanded or Readjusted 


The national agreement with the maintenance of way 
employees was composed of six articles dealing with (1) 
the scope, (2) seniority, (3) promotions, (4) discipline and 
grievances, (5) hours of service, overtime and calls and (6) 
general conditions. Of these articles, two, those dealing with 
seniority and promotions, are remanded by the Board be- 
cause of the fact that almost all of the carriers were able to 
reach agreements with their employees on the new provisions 
to cover these subjects. Article IV. dealing with discipline 
and grievences is approved in toto for the same reason. As 
a matter of fact, there were marked disputes on only six of 
the rules of the national agreement on the majority of the 
carriers. On some roads complete agreements between the 
managements and the men were reached; on many others 
agreements were reached on the bulk of the points covered 
by the national agreement. In those cases where but one or 
two carriers were unable to reach satisfactory agreements 
with their men on some particular rule the Board merely 
remanded the disputes to further negotiation between the 
parties involved. 

Comparison of the new rules with the similar rules of 
the national agreement indicates the modifications which 
have been made and the character and extent of the relief 
which may be derived from the application of some of these 
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rules now and their eventual application on all carriers. 

Article I of the national agreement dealing with the scope 
of the agreement is changed in that instead of excluding 
employees in the signal, telegraph and telephone maintenance 
department, workers subject to the national agreement with 
the shop crafts, certain clerical forces and boarding car 
and camp employees, the new rules apply to “all other em- 
ployees performing work properly recognized as work be- 
longing to and coming under the jurisdiction of the main- 
tenance of way department.” 

Articles II and III, of the national agreement dealing 
respectively with seniority and promotions have been re- 
manded for further negotiation as noted before. Likewise 
Article IV. dealing with discipline and grievances has been 
adopted in toto. Article V of the national agreement deal- 
ing with hours of service, overtime and calls has been changed 
as outlined below: 

That portion of the clause providing for the payment 
of punitive overtime where the reassignment of hours gave 
an employee more than ten hours’ service is eliminated, 
making the payment of but pro rata rates necessary. 

The clause requiring the payment of punitive overtime 
for working through regular meal periods is changed to 
provide for the payment of but pro rata rates. 

The clause providing for the computation of the hourly 
rate of monthly paid employees on the basis of the number 
of days in the calendar year, multiplied by eight and 
divided by the total hours worked (exclusive of overtime 
and disregarding time absent on vacations, sick leave, holi- 
days or for any other cause) is changed so that the hourly 
rate is derived by dividing the monthly salary by 204. 

The provisions for paying one half time to employees 
traveling in boarding cars between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
are eliminated. 

The clause providing that “gangs will not be laid off for 
short periods when proper reduction of expenses can be 
accomplished by first laying off the junior men” is qualified 
by the statement that “this will not operate against men 
in the same gang dividing time.” 

The provisions for paying straight time for overtime 
hours of employees not in the outfit cars but traveling by 
train are changed to necessitate the payment of but one 
half time for overtime hours. 

The section requiring the payment for a full day of the 
rate applicable to the class of work an employee may have 
performed for the “perponderating” part of a day is made 
more specific by changing “perponderating” to “four hours.” 
A “protection” clause, part of this section, reading “this 


rule not to permit using regularly assigned employees of a 


lower rate of pay for less than half of a work day period, 
to avoid payment of higher rates” is also eliminated. 

The iron clad and restrictive clauses dealing with the 
starting and ending time of shifts, meal periods and provi- 
sions prohibiting the reduction of working hours to avoid 
reductions in forces are changed to permit local adjustment. 

In addition to these changes many of the clauses of this 
Article and of Article VI. have been eliminated or changed 
to conform to the revisions already noted. 


S. M. Felton Comments on ‘ 
New “National Agreement” 


In commenting on the new rules, S. M. Felton, president 
of the Chicago Great Western said: 

“Tt is evident from a hurried reading of the new rules 
to govern the working conditions of railway employees in 
the maintenance of way department that they are merely 
revisions to eliminate many of the onerous effects of the old 
national agreements. The provisions calling for the payment 
of punitive overtime after ten hours instead of after eight 
hours and for the local adjustment of several disputed points 
promise an improvement over existing conditions. It should 
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be remembered, however, that these new rules unless other- 
wise agreed upon will be applied on all railroads through- 
out the country and it was against the effects produced by 
the universal application of rules regardless of varying local 
conditions that the carriers’ fight was largely directed. The 
benefit that may or may not ensue from their application 
is entirely a matter of guess work until they have actually 
been in effect in a period when extensive work is being done.” 
This entire code of rules was considered and decided upon 
by the Board in less than a week. Within 45 days of the 
withdrawal of the recent strike orders of the train service 
organizations, the Board has disposed of the controversies 
over the national agreements with the shop crafts and with 
the maintenance of way employees, leaving but comparatively 
little to do before the consideration and disposal of all 
disputes regarding the rules and working conditions of all 
classes of employees. From this it may safely be inferred 
that the decks will soon be cleared for the consideration of 
the requests of the carriers for further wage reductions. 


Pennsylvania Obtains Injunction 
Against Labor Board 


Another chapter in the controversy between the Penn- 
sylvania and the Labor Board as to the right of the latter 
to rule as to how and with whom negotiations between that 
carrier and its employees should be conducted was opened 
in Chicago on December 9, when Federal Judge K. M. 
Landis issued a temporary injunction restraining the Labor 
Board from publishing a decision which was expected to 
charge the carrier with violation of the order of the Board. 
The petition of the carrier to the federal court closely follows 
the position of the Pennsylvania -as outlined before the 
Board in the several hearings in this case, all of which have 
been reported in previous issues of the Railway Age. The 
move was not made as an attack upon the Board, but with 
the approval of several members who are anxious to have 
the Board’s legal status definitely determined by the courts. 

The following day when arguments on a plea for a per- 
manent restraining order were to be heard, members of the 
Labor Board appeared before Judge Landis and asked for 
sufficient time to consult with the Department of Justice. 
The arguments in the case were subsequently set for Decem- 
ber 21. It was pointed out at that time by members of the 
Board that if the Pennsylvania is able to prevent the issuing 
of decrees, statements or announcements of violations, the 
Board will be bereft of all power, inasmuch as the only 
means of curbing willful violation of its orders is by the 
force of public opinion formed as a result of the publication 
of decrees. Counsel for the carrier contended on the other 
hand that the case is one involving only interpretation of 
the Transportation Act. 

It was announced later that when arguments are heard 
on December 21, United States Solicitor General J. M. 
Beck would represent the Board and at the same time pre- 
pare a defense in the action which has been brought against 
the Board by the state of Texas which also contends in sub- 
stance that the Board is without jurisdiction in that state. 

R. M. Barton, chairman of the Board, in discussing the 
case said: 

“TI welcome any judicial proceeding that will define and 
settle the proper limitations of the Board’s power. The 
Board certainly has no desire to exceed the power conferred 
upon it by law. The Board also has no desire to exceed 
or shirk the full performance of any duty imposed upon it. 

“There are two conflicting views as to the proper construc- 
tion and effect of the labor section of the Transportation 
Act. One is that the Board has only advisory powers, and 
that its decisions can only be made effective so far as ap- 
proved and enforced by public opinion. The other is that 
they are legally binding, and can be enforced. While this 
is a debatable question, I hold the latter view.” 
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The American Wholesale Lumber Association will hold its 
second annual convention at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on March 9 and 10, 1922. 


The directors of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy have 
authorized a pension plan for the employees of that road. 
Prior to the announcement of the plan, a study is being 
made of the pension systems of other roads. 


D. L. & W. Again Asking for Electrification Bids 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has asked the 
General Electric Company and the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company to prepare estimates for the 
electrification of about 40 miles of gradients near Scranton, 
Pa. The work will cost over $5,000,000 and has been con- 
templated for some time. Bids were received for the work 
last summer, but these were all rejected. 


A Correction 


In the issue of December 10, the discussion of a paper pre- 
sented by James Partington at the Railroad Session of the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers was 
published. The first discussion of this paper beginning with 
the second paragraph on page 1151, was contributed by John 
L. Nicholson of. the Locomotive Firebox Company. Through 
an oversight Mr. Nicholson’s name was omitted. 


Wage Conferences on Eastern Roads 


January 16 has been set as the date on which the manage- 
ments of the eastern railroads will meet employees to discuss 
proposed reductions in wages. Notices to this effect were 
mailed on December 15. These conferences were delayed until 
January 16 because of a ruling by the Labor Board requiring 
the carriers to set forth in detail the reductions proposed when 
calling conferences of this character. The maintenance and 
shop forces propose to counter the roads’ requests for a re- 
duction by demands for an increase in wages. 


Government Ownership of Cape Cod Canal Proposed 


Purchase by the federal government of the Cape Cod Canal 
was recommended to Congress in a report submitted by the 
Secretaries of War, Navy and Commerce submitted to Con- 
gress on December 12 by the budget director. The report said 
that $11,500,000 would be a reasonable price for the property, 
of which $5,500,000 would be paid in cash, while the government 
would assume $6,000,000 in bonds now outstanding. A value of 
$16,801,000 for the canal and the franchises of the operating com- 
pany was set in condemnation proceedings at one time by the 
federal district court in Massachusetts, but the judgment was 
later set aside by a higher court. 


I. C. C. and Labor Board Appropriations 


An appropriation of $5,194,970 for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, is recom- 
mended in the budget submitted to Congress by President Hard- 
ing with the report of the director of the bureau of the budget. 
The director made some reductions in the amounts requested 
by the commission. The commission asked $2,400,000 for gen- 
eral expenses and $2,330,470 is recommended; $600,000 for en- 
forcement of Section 20 and $575,000 is recommended; $380,000 
for enforcement of the safety acts and $350,000 is recommended ; 
$350,000 for locomotive inspection and $300,000 is recommended ; 
$1,630,000 for the valuation work and $1,500,000 is recommended. 
The recommendation for salaries of commissioners is $139,500. 
For the Railroad Labor Board the budget carries an appropria- 
tion of $400,000 as against $370,000 in the preceding fiscal year. 
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“Take a Chance—You Can Make It” 


This is the title given to advertisements which are being pub- 
lished by the Louisville & Nashville in the territory served by its 
lines in order to bring the hazards at railroad crossings to the 
attention of the public. In addition cards of warning are being 
distributed along the line of the road and posters are being 
displayed prominently in freight and passenger stations, designed 
to impress the public that: “The average American railroad 
train goes approximately 88 ft, in one second and cannot be 
stopped in less than a quarter of a mile; that the driver of an 
automobile should not be traveling at any such rate of speed, 
and that crossing signs are so located that it is possible for him 
to come to a dead stop long before he reaches the danger zone.” 


One Hundred Tons of Paper Weights 


A press dispatch from Tokio says that the fiftieth anniversary 
of the inauguration of railway service in Japan was celebrated 
recently with appropriate ceremonies in a large pavilion in front 
of the Central Station in that city, about 3,000 persons partici- 
pating. The first rail of the present system was laid in 1871, the 
line from Tokio to Yokohama, eighteen miles, having been 
opened for traffic June 12, 1872. 

As a souvenir for those attending there was distributed to 
each a thin section of rail, bound in brass, for use as a paper 
weight, cut from the first rails laid. More than 100 tons of 
such rails were cut into 170,000 slices for this purpose. 

The first locomotive used in Japan, with types of other early 
equipment were on exhibition, together with the imperial coaches 
of the early days. There are now 8,500 miles of railway in Japan 
proper and 11,400 miles counting the lines in South Saghalien, 
Corea, Formosa and South Manchuria. 


Accident on the Oregon-Washington 


Six persons killed and 22 injured is the record of a head-on 
collision of passenger trains on the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad near Celilo, Ore., 96 miles east of Portland, on 
December 1. The trains were the Oregon-Washington 
limited, No. 17, westbound and eastbound train No. 12. 
Train No. 12, because of washouts east of Portland, had been 














Photo from Underwood & Underwood 


Collision on the Oregon-Washington Near Celilo, Oregon 


routed over the Spokane, Portland & Seattle to the crossing 
of the Columbia river at Fallbridge, Wash. It had just 
crossed the river to Celilo, and started east over its own 
line, on the Oregon side of the river, when the collision 
occurred. Three of the killed were passengers and one was 
a soldier (marine) acting as mail guard. 
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A Correction 


In the article in the Railway Age of December 10 bearing the 
title, “Baltimore & Ohio Shows Much Improvement in 1921,” 
there was an error in the make-up of the table relating to 
charges for repairs, etc., to locomotives and cars which ap- 
peared on page 1166. The error occurred in the next to the 
last column headed “Average per car.” The column is included 
in the bracket designated “passenger,” but it is believed that 
those who read the article observed that it should have been 
included under the bracket designated “freight.” In other words, 
the figures quoted in the next to the last column in the table 
represent the average cost per car of repairs, retirements and 
depreciation, of “freight” and not of “passenger” cars. 


Some Senate Views on Rates 


Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, made a speech in the 
Senate on December 8, in support of an amendment which 
he had proposed to the railroad funding bill to repeal that 
provision of Section 15-a of the interstate commerce act 
providing for rates to enable the railroads to earn 5% to 
6 per cent. As the law stands today, he said, “the commis- 
sion has no choice but to levy a toll upon all industry 
sufficient to pay the railroads a fixed profit, though every 
other industry in the land may operate at a loss.” If his 
amendment is adopted, he said, the commission in passing 
upon any proposed modification of the rates will be free 
to determine whether the charge can be made without im- 
posing an unreasonable burden upon shippers and consumers. 
The result of the advance made in Ex Parte 74, he said, is 
“nothing less than ruin to producers in many sections of 
the West.” To indicate that the rate increase was not justi- 
fied on the ground of necessity so far as the western trans- 
continental lines are concerned, he submitted a table show- 
ing the dividends paid from 1915 to 1920 by the Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific. 

As a sample of the kind of reasoning that is often used in 
the Senate in discussing freight rates, Senator Trammell 
of Florida, who has been advocating a modification of a 
law to provide for a lower percentage of return to the rail- 
roads, remarked that according to his understanding, the 
railroads prior to the enactment of this law had earned 234 
per cent. That being true,” he said, “when you raise it to 


5% per cent, you are practically doubling your transportation 
charges.” 


Telephoning on Railroad Power Wires 


On a trolley railroad near Schenectady, N. Y., on Thursday, 
December 1, the General Electric Company gave a demonstration 
of its “carrier current” system of communication by telephone 
over the propulsion wire of an electric railroad, conversation 
being held between different trains on the same track, and from 
trains to operators in stations and vice versa. A second cur- 
rent is superimposed on the trolley wire and the message is 
conveyed to any desired distance, being picked up at any con- 
venient point and made to energize a telephone instrument. 
The telephone current is generated at higher frequency than the 
power supply. Experiments in this line have been carried on 
by the General Electric Company for a number of years, and 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul electrified line communi- 
cation has been carried on in this way for a distance of 60 
miles. 

In telephoning from the train to the station, the message was 
amplified, in the waiting room of the station, by a loud speaking 
telephone instrument. On the St. Paul road extensive tests 
were made; and, with the great length of some of the trains 
on that road, the facility with which conversation could be 
carried on between the front and the rear end of the same train 
was demonstrated with marked satisfaction, The apparatus used 
for the carrier current is simple, consisting essentially of vacuum 
tubes used as oscillators, rectifiers and detectors. 

Among those who witnessed the Schenectady demonstration 
was J. D. Jones, superintendent of telegraph and signals of the 
Eastern Region of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who is chairman 
of committee No. 12 of the Telegraph and Telephone Section 
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of the American Railway Association; S. L. VamAkin, Jr., as- 
sistant superintendent of telegraph of the New York Central, and 
other officers of the Pennsylvania and the New York Central. 


Conference on Standard Contract Forms 


At the instance of Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce, a 
conference of constructors, architects and engineers is being held 
in Washington to consider the adoption of a standard contract 
form. Those appointed to attend this conference include: Wil- 
liam S. Parker, secretary, American Institute of Architects, 
Boston; W. D, Faucette, chief engineer, Seaboard Air Line, Nor- 
folk, Va., representing the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation; H. Eltinge Breed, New York, representing the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers; J. Waldo Smith, chief engineer, 
New York Board of Water Supply, representing the American 
Water Works Association; A. P. Davis, director, United States 
Reclamation Service, representing the American Engineering 
Council; Onward Bates, consulting engineer, Chicago, represent- 
ing Western Society of Engineers; J. W. Cowper, president, 
John W. Cowper Company, Buffalo, N. Y., representing the 
Associated General Contractors of America; E. W. Reaugh, 
president, Reaugh Construction Company, Cleveland, N. Y., rep- 
resenting the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. The 
object of this conference is to develop a form of contract con- 
taining standard provisions that will be applicable to all classes 
of construction work and also to establish individual standard 
forms for the special clauses applicable to particular classes of 
work. It is believed that the successful conclusion of this work 
will be effective in reducing the expense of preparing contracts, 
in effecting a better safeguard of the rights and privileges of 
the parties to contract and in improving construction service 
throughout the country. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Authorizes 
Interlocking Directors and Officers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a large num- 
ber of orders authorizing until further order of the commission 
the holding of positions as officers or directors in more than one 
company and the press table in the secretary’s office, where 
applications to the commission and announcements and orders of 
various kinds by the commission are made public, is daily 
crowded with additional applications for this authority under 
Paragraph 12 of Section 20-a of the interstate commerce act. 
Among the orders that have been thus far issued a large num- 
ber authorize interlocking officers and the directors among the 
subsidiary companies of large systems and on smaller roads in 
various parts of the country which are in no way in competi- 
tion. Several of the orders also authorize men to hold offices 
or directorates in two or more of the larger systems which are 
not in direct competition. 

As examples of some of the orders, Festus J. Wade has been 
authorized to continue as director of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and also of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; 
officers of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific have been author- 
ized to hold similar positions with various subsidiary compa- 
nies, most of which are leased by the Rock Island; officers of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio have been authorized to h&ld similar 
positions with the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, Chesapeake & 
Ohio of Indiana and the Hocking Valley, also in various sub- 
sidiary and terminal companies; officers of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco have been authorized to hold similar positions with 
various subsidiaries; Howard Elliott has been. authorized to 
hold his position as chairman and director of the Northern 
Pacific, director of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Colorado & Southern and various subsidiaries of the Northern 
Pacific, while also being assistant to the president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and director of that company 
and subsidiary and affiliated companies. A. C. Rearick has been 
authorized to retain his position as director and counsel of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and subsidiary and affiliated companies, while 
being a director of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and as counsel for the receiver of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The order provides, however, that it 
is effective after the receivership of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas only as to the other corporations mentioned. 

The commission, however, has ordered further investigation 
in the case of the applications of M. L. Bell, L. C. Fritch, 
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Charles Hayden and William F. Peter, who hold offices with the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and also with the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis. Mr. Hayden is also director of the Pere Marquette 
and several other companies. Objection to common officers on 
the Rock Island and the Minneapolis & St. Louis was made at 
the recent hearing before the commission by Newman Erb. The 
applications are assigned for hearing before an examiner at 
Washington on January 30, but the applicants are authorized 
to hold their positions until further order of the commission. 


R. B. A. Dinner February 1 To Be 
Addressed by Meyer and Fish 


February 1 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, is announced 
for the annual meeting and dinner of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation. The dinner speakers will be Eugene Meyer, Jr., of New 
York and Frederick P. Fish of Boston. 

In announcing the meeting President Alba B. Johnson says: 


Business recovery through resumption of railway purchases is_ the 
obvious subject for our 1922 annual meeting. The problem presents itself 
almost if not quite as a national crisis. In 1920 the federal government 
declared its responsibility for the financial results of railway regulation. 
It authorized sanction of rates designed to yield adequate income. It also 
authorized regulation of railway wages and working conditions to yield 
the employees fair compensation. Since the act went into effect the country 
has come to question whether the labor clause comprises a lasting solu- 
tion in respect of adjusting labor cost to income requirements, while a 
formidable movement has Svesheond to retract the government’s declara- 
tion of responsibility for the financial results of regulation and to break 
down by clamor the orderly processes of negotiating and adjudicating rate 
revisions. 

The leading feature of our business sessions will be reports setting forth 
this situation, how the association has acted to meet it and plans for 
continuing activity to the same end. 

In accordance with our custom the utterances at the dinner will deal 
with problems the most pressing and the speakers will be eminent authorities 
on the timely aspects which they discuss. 

EvuGENE Meyer, Jr. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of the War Finance Corporation, 
is a dollar-a-year war volunteer who, like General Dawes, after retiring to 
private business was reenlisted for a_reconstruction period. As an in- 
vestment banker, Mr. Meyer conceived a War Finance Corporation as a 
federal instrument for giving timely and essential aid to business, agricul- 
ture and trarsportation with negligible cost or none to the government. 
Author of the so-called railroad funding bill, its postponement found him 
promptly and actively applying in the most enterprising business spirit 
other means for attainment in part of the same purpese—release of funds 
for government remittances on accounts due the railways. What government 
policy is now essential if the credit of the railways is to be strengthened 
and stabilized? What program for railways and the distributors of secur- 
ities is required if the public power to purchase railway stocks and bonds 
is to be more fully converted into railway improvements and hence into 
national prosperity? Answers to these questions have been requested of 
Mr. Meyer, whose oral delivery before committees of Congress and ad- 
dresses on other public occasions have won him high esteem as an ex- 
positor and as a speaker. 


Freperic P. Fisu 
Frederick P. Fish, former president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, outstanding lawyer, pioneer in conservative social 
progress, has for a number of years as chairman of the National Industrial 
Conference Board led an enterprise of systematic research concerning rela- 
tions of employees to employers and to the public. Sturdy in his inde- 
pendence, bold in his acceptance of logical conclusions, Mr. Fish occupies 
a distinctive position of influence by reason of his tolerance of spirit and 
his moderation of utterance. Taking as it stands the federal railway labor 
legislation of 1920, what course is it essential for citizens and other organ- 
izations to pursue in order that the administration of the labor clause may 
fully protect the nublic as well as the employers and the employees? How 
if at all should the law be amended for future performance of the functions 
committed in 1920 to the Labor Board? ee pees to these inquiries have 
been requested of Mr. Fish, who has a high reputation as a robust ex- 

temporaneous orator before large assemblages. 


A Direct Appeal 


The San Diego & Arizona has an employees’ club, which is 
bestirring itself to stimulate the road’s business. Already an 
increase in the volume of freight is evident. 

A postal card sent by the club to business men in San Diego 
reads as follows: 





THE SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA RY. WANTS YOUR BUSINESS 
Its Reasons are as follows: 
It represents an investment of more than $18,000,000. 
It paid in taxes in California in 1920 $77,372. 
It paid in taxes in San Diego County in 1920 $24,878. 
It spent for supplies in San Diego in 1920 $322,838. 
It employs 316 men in San Diego. 
It pays these men $45,000 a month. 
Its employees spend their earnings in San Diego. 
Its earnings are materially affected by auto truck and bus competition. 
It endeavors to serve effectively. 
Its employees aim to be courteous. 
It maintains its own roadbed. 
It_is The Short Line Fast. 
We, therefore, solicit your close co-operation with us for our 


mutual benefit. Prosperity to the road means prosperity to you and 
our city. 
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George A. Schroeder, secretary of the Milwaukee Traffic 
Club and formerly traffic manager for the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, died at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on November 28, 
1921, 


Western roads have announced a special holiday rate of a fare 
and one-half for the round trip for fares of $25 or less one way, 
effective on December 22, 23 and 24, with a return limit of 
January 4. 


E. H. Poetter, for the past sixteen years traffic manager and 
export manager of the Barrett Company, has been elected vice- 
president of Thomas T. Bond & Co., freight forwarders, 11 Broad- 
way, New York. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has notified the Public 
Utilities Commission of Kansas that it will establish a rate 
of 21 cents per 100 lb. from Kansas fields to St. Louis, Mo., 
on salt of low grades used by the packers and ice makers. 
The new rate is a reduction of five cents. 


A committee to enlist the aid of other Illinois cities in bringing 
down freight rates on the materials used in public improvements 
was authorized by the City Council of Decatur, Ill., on November 
28. The city is just completing a $2,000,000 water impounding 


project and is also constructing a $1,500,000 sewerage disposal 
plant. 


At a conference of petroleum shippers and railroad men of the 
Mississippi Valley at Memphis, Tenn., on November 28, a rate 
of 36 cents per 100 Ibs. on petroleum shipped from New Orleans 
and from Louisville, was asked by the oil companies. The 
railroads suggested a rate of 38 cents. A decision is not ex- 


pected until the question of petroleum rates to the southeast has 
been settled. 


- 


The North Carolina Traffic Association has entered a com- 
plaint before the Corporation Commission of that state against 
the Atlantic Coast Line and two of its subsidiaries, charging 
that freight rates on these smaller roads are maintained at too 
high a basis; under which shippers are made to pay unreasonable 
prices. The tariffs are made out as though these were separate 
companies, whereas, it is charged that, being really part of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, they should figure as branches of the system; 
and, under the law, this would necessitate making the rates 
lower than they are now. The two lines in question are the 
East Carolina Railway, 39 miles long, and using three locomo- 


tives, and the Washington & Vandemere, 41 miles long, with 
two locomotives. ‘ 


Coal Production 


Production of soft coal in the week ended November 26 
dropped to 7,093,000 net tons. ‘The decrease of 1,811,000 tons 
below the output of the week preceding was mainly due, accord- 
ing to the weekly bulletin of the Geological Survey, to the 
occurrence of Thanksgiving Day and to slackening demand for 
coai. 

Production of soft coal continued to plunge downward, 
and during the week ended December 3 touched the lowest 
level reached at any time since last April, according to the 
weekly bulletin of the Geological Survey. The total output, 
including lignite and coal coked, was approximately 7,077,000 
net tons. The daily rate—1,179,000 tons—showed a decrease 
of 16 per cent in comparison with the rate in Thanksgiving 
week. 

In comparison with production in late October, the de- 
crease was 36 per cent. The present slump is in large part 
a reaction against the artificial stimulus lent by the appre- 
hension of consumers over a possible stoppage of transporta- 
tion. While that apprehension was felt, coal was flowing into 
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storage. Now that it is for the moment allayed, coal is flow- 
ing out of storage. How acute is the present depression may 
be judged by the fact that the output of 7,077,000 tons was 
the smallest in any full-time week since that of April 30, 
when 6,984,000 tons were produced. 


Anthracite Shipments—November, 1921 


The shipments of anthracite for November as reported to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information at Philadelphia, amounted to 
5,314,014 gross tons against 5,872,783 tons the preceding month, 
and with 5,765,347 tons in November, 1920. The decrease last 
month as compared with the other two periods is accounted 
for by the fewer number of working days in November as com- 
pared with October, of this year, and by a decided falling off 
in the washery tonnage from November, 1920, with an additional 
holiday on Armistice Day last month. 


Shipments by initiating carriers were as follows: 








November October November October 
1921 1921 1921 1921 

ee 2s seer 1,017,409 1,104,828 Pe: soeeaan 429,638 492,632 
Da Witehecoenesic 913,737 1,048,996 See 503,488 618,034 
OF Pes 512,613 570,189 N. Y. O. & W. 136,945 126,925 
D. L. Ww 814,131 759,492 ks & B. Beces 229,455 253,311 
2 rer 756,598 898,376 — inti 
5,314,014 5,872,783 


Commission Prescribes Through Export Bill of Lading 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on December 2 made 
public its decision prescribing a form of through export bill of 
lading to be issued by carriers subject to the interstate commerce 
act for the transportation of property in connection with ocean 
carriers whose vessels are registered under the laws of the 
United States, from points in the United States to points in 
non-adjacent foreign countries. 

In its report of April 14, 1919, the commission prescribed a 
uniform domestic bill of lading and a uniform export bill of 
lading. This order was suspended by an injunction of the 
district court for the Southern district of New York in which 
the majority held that the commission had no authority to 
prescribe bills of lading for either domestic or export traffic. 
An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court, which held that 
the passage of the transportation act made the case a moot case 
and reversed the order of the district court. 

In August, 1920, the commission reopened the proceeding, forms 
of through export bills of lading having been submitted by the 
Southern, Eastern and Western carriers, 

There was conflict of view among the parties as to the com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. The question is one of law, but the 
commission says that pending judicial interpretation of the per- 
tinent provisions of the act it must construe them in endeavoring 
to perform the administrative duties which they impose. The 
inland carriers, more particularly the Eastern carriers, chal- 
lenged the commission’s power to do more than prescribe the 
form, as distinguished from the substance, of the bill of lading. 
Counsel for American ocean carriers claimed that the commis- 
sion has no power to prescribe any condition applicable to them 
without their consent. A representative of the United States 
Shipping Board who was present at the hearings did not think 
that the commission has jurisdiction over water carriers and 
on behalf of the Shipping Board saved any proper objections 
and exceptions to the jurisdiction of the commission and excep- 
tions to the evidence. 

The commission in its report holds that it has power to 
prescribe rules and regulations, which shall determine the form 
of the bill of lading, and, as to the transportation until delivery 
to the ocean carrier, will be adequate and complete; for the 
intent of Congress to require a uniform through export bill of 
lading and to have the terms prescribed by the commission 
seems clear. At the hearing the discussion centered principally 
upon the forms proposed by the National Industrial Traffic 
League and by the Eastern carriers. In discussing these the 
commission says: 

“The shippers seek the benefit of full common-carrier liability 
from starting point to final destination. The carriers wish to 


restrict their liability to the lowest degree consistent with the law. 
“In view of the confusion which appears to exist it is appro- 
priate to point out the difference between our functions and 
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those of the courts respecting bills of lading. There are innu- 
merable provisions which, if agreed to by the parties and incor- 
porated in a bill of lading, might be sustained by the courts as 
reasonable, and the variations of language in which such provi- 
sions might be expressed are almost infinite. The courts deter- 
mine the validity of such provisions just as they do in the case 
of other contracts, and do not consider whether or not particular 
provisions, not contrary to the law, should be included or omitted. 
We, on the other hand, must deal with the terms of the bill of 
lading as rules and regulations which affect the value of the 
service rendered to the shipper in the same way as it is affected 
by rules and regulations published in the carriers’ tariffs. 

“Viewed as an administrative matter, the question of what 
rules and regulations are reasonable, or will be reasonable for 
the future, in connection with the transportation covered by the 
bill of lading, depends principally upon the adjustment of the 
carrier’s compensation to the degree of risk which it incurs. 
That degree of risk is reflected in operating expenses. The 
greater the risk, the greater is the value to the shipper of the 
service rendered, which should be rewarded correspondingly. A 
lesser compensation is appropriate in cases where the carrier is 
to a large extent relieved from the full liability of common 
carriers. 

In other words, the question: before us is not merely 
whether certain provisions would or would not be valid if in- 
corporated in a contract between the parties, but is rather: 
What should be the terms of the contract of carriage, the 
charges for which we are authorized and required to regulate? 
It must be borne in mind that section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act imposes upon us the duty of initiating rates 
which shall yield to the carriers a fair return upon the 
value of their property.” 

A form is prescribed (Appendix D) with rules applying to 
the service “until delivery at the port of export,” in connection 
with ocean carriers whose vessels are registered under the laws 
of the United States, for the transportation of property from 
points within the United States to points in non- 
adjacent forcign countries. 


No Early Reduction in Coal Rates To Be Expected 


jJ. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, has issued a statement characterizing as “baseless” 
reports in various parts of the country to the effect that a 
reduction in freight rates on coal might be expected within 
the next few days. 

“There is absolutely no foundation for these reports,” said 
Mr. Morrow. “Careful inquiry here from all official sources 
concerned justifies the definite statement that no freight re- 
ductions on coal shipments may be expected while general 
tate reductions are under consideration by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This precludes the slightest prob- 
ability of any such coal freight reductions before next Spring 
at the earliest. 

“The commission, which begins its general hearings today, 
will not finish with the shippers alone, it is understood, until 
January 9 and not until after that time can there be definite 
consideration of reductions. It is quite clear, with the time 
needed to prepare tariffs and put them into effect, that no 
freight reduction on coal shipments in the United States can 
be expected before next April. Shipments of bituminous coal 
from the mines are going out at the rate of only about 7,000,- 
000 tons a week, an extremely low output. A part of the 
explanation for this decrease in the movement of coal has been 
the circulation of rumors that the rates on coal were to be 
immediately reduced. 

“Every coal producer and distributor will perform a serv- 
ice to his customers if he will make these facts unquestion- 
ably clear to them and let them understand the danger to 
their own interests in paying any attention to groundless 
rumors of imminent coal freight reductions.” 


Srtx Etectrric Locomotives left for foreign markets during 
October. Five of these valued at $228,345, went to Brazil for 
the new electrification equipment being installed there; one, in- 
voiced at $8,500, went to British South Africa—Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended until April 9, the operation 
of items published in a supplement to Agent W. J. Kelly’s 
tariff, insofar as they effect reductions in the rates on sub- 
limed lead from Central Freight Association territory to 
Trunk Line territory. 


The commission has suspended from December 15 until April 
14, 1922, the operation of certain schedules published in a sup- 
plement to Agent J. J. Cottrell’s tariff which propose increased 
rates on refined sulphate of magnesium (epsom salts) from 
Eastern and Virginia cities to Johnson City, Tenn. 


The commission has suspended until April 9, the cancella- 
tion of commodity rates on wooden paving block material 
from Alabama, Florida and Georgia to Norfolk, Va., etc., as 
published in supplements to Agent J. H. Glenn’s tariff, ef- 
fective December 10. After the date of cancellation it is 
proposed to apply the existing rate on lumber. 


The commission has issued a decision modifying the rules 
and regulations made in its previous order prescribing the 
form of a uniform domestic bill of lading to conform to the 
regulations of the interstate commerce act as amended by 
the transportation act and also prescribing rules and regula- 
tions for the form of a uniform livestock contract. 


The commission has suspended until April 8, the operation 
of certain schedules published in a supplement to a Central 
of Georgia, reducing by tariff 5 cents a ton the rates on 
coal from Alabama mines to Gulf Ports when for bunkerage 
or for export, or when for points in Florida and Texas 
accessible by water, but an increase of 20 cents a ton when 
handled through tipple for other purposes. 


The commission has further suspended until February 2 
the operation of schedules published by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific which provide that the rates on forest 
products, carloads, from points in Arkansas and Louisiana 
to destinations in Central Freight Association territory and 
Canada, applying through Memphis, Tenn., and Louisville, 
Ky., will not be subject to transit privileges such as yarding, 
grading, drying, dressing or further manufacture en route 
between points of origin and destinations, subjecting ship- 
ments accorded such privileges to local rates to and from 
transit points, the operation of which was suspended until 
January 3, 1922, by an order previously entered. 


Commission Declines to Allow Continuation 
of Reduced Ore Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on December 12 
declined to issue special permissions under the sixth section 
of the interstate commerce act to allow carriers in eastern 
territory to continue, to March 31, reduced rates on iron ore. 
Shippers at Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, Chicago and other lake 
ports protest that the proposed rates result in undue dis- 
crimination against them and preference for competing fur- 
nace interests at Pittsburgh and other interior points. 

The commission issued a notice saying: 

“Coal and iron ore are two of the important elements 
entering into steel manufacture. Most of the iron ore used 
in the east comes from Minnesota by lake. -Lake front 
furnaces, therefore, pay no rail freight charges on ore but 
transport their coal by rail from Pittsburgh and other interior 
points. Interior furnaces on the other hand, while paying 
rail freight from Lake Erie ports on ore, are in most cases 
located in close proximity to the coal fields and pay only 
short haul rates on coal. 

“In 1917, iron ore was transported from Lake Erie ports 
to Pittsburgh for 82 cents a ton, whereas coal was charged 
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$1.40 from Pittsburgh to Buffalo. Iron ore rates in the 
east were not increased during federal control, but coal rates 
were increased approximately 25 per cent. Rates on both 
commodities were increased in August, 1920, resulting in 
rates on ore and coal of $1.14 and $2.51, respectively. 

“Under the adjustment now proposed by eastern railroads 
the ore rate would be 82 cents or the same as in 1917, 
whereas the coal rate would continue $2.51, including the 
increases of 1918 and 1920 and being higher by $1.69, or 
206 per cent, than the ore rate. The rates on iron ore 
which will apply after January 1, 1922, will include ma- 
terially less increase over the pre-war basis than rates on 
commodities generally—even less than the reduced rates 
on farm products soon to be made effective. 

“The action of the commission is in no sense to be inter- 
preted as a disinclination to approve justifiably lower rate 
levels, but is based upon the continuance of premature re- 
ductions confined to certain rates, the outcome of which is 
to unduly prejudice iron and steel manufacturers located on 
the lake front to the advantage of competing interior 
furnaces.” 


I. C. C. Prescribes Form of Time and Train 
Records, Beginning Next July 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an order 
prescribing the method and form of records to be kept by 
carriers relating to the time on duty of employees and the 
movement of trains, including time return and delay report 
of engine and train employees; daily time report of employees 
who use the telegraph for orders, etc., pertaining to train 
movements; dispatcher’s record of movement of trains (the 
regular daily train sheet) and station record of train move- 
ments. This latter, like the other records, requires each 
employee to enter the times at which he goes on and off duty. 

The order goes into effect on July 1, 1922, and the order 
of the commission concerning train delay reports, issued on 
June 12, 1912, is rescinded upon the taking effect of the 
new order. 


State Commissions 


The Public Utilities Commission of the State of Michigan 
has set January 18, 1922, for a hearing on the application of 
the Pere Marquette for authority to abandon its branch lines 
from White Cloud to Big Rapids; from Haynor to Sheridan; 
from Leota to Harrison, and from Ionia to Lyons. 


The Public Utilities Commission of the State of Michigan at 
a hearing on December 6 at which were present representatives 
of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association and of more than 
20 railroads, decided to defer, until next month, consideration 
of the association’s petition for a substantial reduction in intra- 
state freight rates. 


Court News 


Escape of Livestock Before Loading 


A railroad maintained stockyards, and also a plot of ground 
on which cattle were customarily held preparatory to ship- 
ment and where prospective shippers were directed to feed, 
water and hold their cattle while awaiting access to the 
stockyards. While there, 60 head of cattle wandered through 
unprotected openings in spoil banks of an artificial reservoir 
maintained by the railroad, and off steep banks into an 
open space of thin ice and deeper water, causing the loss 
of 44 head. In an action against the Agent in charge of 
railroads, a North Dakota jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiffs for $2,640. The trial court, on motion, ordered 
judgment for the defendant notwithstanding the verdict. The 
North Dakota Supreme Court reverses the order and orders 
judgment on the verdict, holding that the railroad’s breach 
of duty and the shippers’ contributory negligence were ques- 
tions of fact for the jury—Booke & Ofson v. Payne, 184 
N. W. 803. 
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Louisville & Nashville Not Bound 
To Provide Telegraphic Service 


A telegraph company having by decree been required to 
remove its poles, etc. from a right of way, and having sold 
the poles, etc., to the railroad, which used them only in the 
operation of its road, the Alabama Supreme Court holds 
that the sale did not require the approval of the Public 
Service Commission, being the legitimate result of the decree 
following upon section 3867 of the Alabama Code, in effect 
declaring it to be the public policy of the state that the tele- 
graph company should no longer be allowed to maintain its 
lines on the right of way; and the railroad could not be 
required by the Commission to maintain a public telegraph 
service to the towns and villages affected by the sale.— 
Alabama P. S. C. v. L. & N. (Ala.), 89 So. 524. 


Decisions Under Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


The Minnesota Supreme Court holds that an engineman who 
was taking a number of empty cars from a point on a spur line 
to a yard on the main line in the same state, where they were to 
be put upon a siding used where convenience required, the 
cars having no further present destination, was not within the act. 
—Kraemer v. Chicago & N. W. (Minn.) 181 N. W. 847. 

The New York Appellate Division holds that an engineman, 
injured by the escape of carbon monoxide gas when returning 
from performing an interstate service with his engine, which he 
was about to put up for the night, was within the federal act 
and not within the state Workmen’s Compensation Act.—O’Brien 
v. U. S. R. A., 194 App. Div. 63, 185 N. Y. Supp. 447. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky holds that, where an engine- 
man was called for an interstate trip and began preparations, 
during which he went through the yards to procure oil for the 
journey and was killed on returning, he was engaged in inter- 
state commerce, so that action for his death must be brought un- 
der the federal act—Hines v. Burns’ Adm. (Ky.) 226 S. W. 109. 

The Delaware Superior Court holds that an employee injured 
while directing the moving of a coal car from one point to an- 
other in a yard connecting with the sleeping car company by 
which he was employed, was not within the act-—Pullman Car 
Lines v. Riley (Del.) 114 Atl. 920. 

The California District Court of Appeals, Second District, holds 
that an employee, in general shops, repairing an engine, which had 
been used in interstate commerce, who, while tapping the boiler, 
was injured in the eye by a piece of steel blown from the exhaust 
of a compressed air motor operated by men working near him, 
was within the federal act and not within the state Workmen’s 
Compensation Act.—Payne v. Industrial Accident Commission of 
California (Cal.) 195 Pac. 81. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court holds that where a train en- 
gaged in interstate commerce is disabled and taken to a repair 
shop before continuing in such service, the delay in the repair 
shop does not suspend the interstate character, and an employee 
injured while working on the train in the repair shop is engaged 
in interstate commerce.—Koons v. P. & R, (Pa.) 114 Atl. 262. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court holds that a claimant under 
the state Workmen’s Compensation Act for the death of a train 
inspector killed while returning from work after inspecting sev- 
eral trains, some of which were interstate, has the burden of 
proving that the last train inspected was an intrastate train; fol- 
lowing Polk v. Philadelphia & Reading, 41 Sup. Ct. 518, and Di 
Donata v. Same, 41 Sup. Ct. 516, holding that there is no pre- 
sumption, that the duties performed in works partaking of inter- 
state and intrastate commerce were performed in the latter.— 
Scanlon v. Payne (Pa.) 114 Atl. 493. 

The New York Court of Appeals holds that a terminal railroad, 
switching indiscriminately foreign and domestic cars, must be 
classed, when handling interstate or foreign shipments, as an in- 
strumentality of interstate or foreign commerce, subject to the 
act, whether or not it knows that the particular cars are inter- 
state or foreign—Cott v. Erie (N. Y.) 131 N. E, 737. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that an employee en- 
gaged in the repair of an engine in the roundhouse after com- 
pletion of its round trip, was not within the act, although the 
engine was used in interstate and intrastate commerce both before 
and after being placed in the roundhouse for repairs.—Payne v. 
Wynne (Tex.) 233 S. W,. 609. 

The New York Appellate Division holds that a trackman on a 
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railroad incidentally engaged in interstate commerce, in a gravel 
pit not on the railroad’s premises, hurt while loading gravel for 
ballast for the right of way, was not engaged in interstate com- 
mercé.—Malandrino v. Southern New York Power & R. Co., 190 
App. Div. 735. 

The California Supreme Court holds that a train which carried 
mail coming from and destined to points outside the state was en- 
gaged in interstate commerce.—Baker v. ‘Southern Pacific (Cal.) 
193 Pac. 765. 


United States Supreme Court 


Failure to Allow Creosoting-in-Transit 
Held Not Discriminating 


The Supreme Court of the United States has reversed the 
decree of the federal district court for New Jersey, denying, 
without written opinion, the application of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, the Pennsylvania and 21 other railroads 
to enjoin the enforcement of an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The defendants in the suit were the 
United States and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Commission, upon a petition of the American Creosoting 
Company ordered these 21 carriers to establish the creosoting- 
in-transit privilege at Newark, N. J. (American Creosoting 
Co. v. Director General, 61 I. C. C. 145). The petitioner 
had a creosoting plant which was connected by tracks with 
the Central and the Pennsylvania; these carriers had failed 
to establish there the privilege known as creosoting-in-transit; 
this failure was claimed to be unjust and unreasonable and 
also unjustly discriminatory in violation of section 3. The 
Commission found that failure to establish this transit priv- 
ilege was not unjust or unreasonable and denied relief under 
section 1. But it found that this failure subjected the Creo- 
soting company to unjust discrimination; and granting relief 
under section 3, the Commission directed that the discrimin- 
ation be removed by the railroads, the appellants before the 
Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion, by Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
reads, in part: 

“It is urged (by the creosoting company) that while the 
undue prejudice found results directly from the individual 
acts of southern and mid-western carriers in granting the 
privilege locally, the appellants (the railroads), as their 
partners, make the prejudice possible by becoming the instru- 
ments through which it is applied. Discrimination may, of 
course, be practiced by a combination of connecting carriers 
as well as by an individual railroad; and the commission has 
ample power under section 3 to remove discrimination so 
practiced. The St. Louis & Southwestern v. United States, 
245 U. S. 136, 144. But participation merely in joint rates 
does not make connecting carriers partners. They can be 
held jointly and severally responsible for unjust discrimina- 
tion only if each carrier has participated in some way in 
that which causes the unjust discrimination; as where a 
lower joint rate is given to one locality than to another 
similarly situated [citing cases]. If this were not so, the 
legality or illegality of a carrier’s practice would depend, 
not on its own act, but on the acts of its connecting carriers. 
If that rule should prevail, only uniformity in local privileges 
and practices or the cancellation of all joint rates could 
afford to carriers the assurance that they were not in some 
way violating the provisions of section 3. 

“What Congress sought to prevent by section 3, as origi- 
nally enacted, was not differences between localities in trans- 
portation rates, facilities and privileges, but unjust discrimi- 
nation between them by the same carrier or carriers. Neither 
the Transportation Act, 1920, nor any earlier amendatory 
legislation has changed, in this respect, the purpose or scope 
of section 3.”—Central Railroad of New Jersey et al. v. 
United States et al. Decided December 5, 1921. 


Tue Directors of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy have 
authorized a pension plan for the employees of that road. Prior 
to the announcement of the plan, a study is being made of the 
pension systems of other roads. 
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Serbia to Receive German Locomotives 
Lonpon. 
The kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes will receive 
on account of reparation 50 locomotives and 2,500 freight 
cars from Germany. 


Austrian Cars Allotted to Italy 
Lonpon. 
The conference of the states of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy at Cortorose has decided that 2,000 Austrian 
cars are to be transferred to the Italian State Railway Ad- 
ministration. 


Stinnes a Locomotive Builder 
Lonpon. 


It is reported that the factories purchased by Hugo Stinnes 
in Rumania have begun the construction of 2,000 locomotives 
for the Russian Soviet Government. 


Italy to Reorganize the South Russian Railways 


Lonpon. 
According to the new Italian-Russian economic treaty, the 
Italian Government is to undertake the reorganization of the 
railways in South Russia and will send to Odessa 100 Italian 
locomotives and a large number of Italian workmen and 
engineers. 


Rumania to Build Rolling Stock 


Lonpon. 
The Societe Franco-Roumaine du Materiel du Chemin de 
Fer has been formed in Bucharest for the construction of 
railway rolling stock. On the other hand, the Rumanian 
State Railway Administration has ordered 150 locomotives 
and 1,500 freight cars from Germany. 


Construction in Argentina 


Work continues on the Salta-Huatiquina Railway, in Ar- 
gentina, according to Commerce Reports. Consul General 
Robertson at Buenos Aires reports that the Chilean govern- 
ment has informed the Argentine government that construc- 
tion on the Antofagasta-Huatiquina section is receiving pre- 
ferred consideration. It is expected that work will soon 
begin on the line from Embarcacion to Yacuiba on the east- 
ern frontier of Bolivia. 


Electrification of Hungarian State Railways 


Lonpon. 

The Hungarian State Railway Administration has decided 
to electrify 870 miles of line. The plans for the electrification 
call for completion in about four years. By electrifying these 
lines the Hungarian State Railway will, it is said, save 800,- 
000 tons of coal yearly and reduce the consumption of coal 
to 1,500,000 tons. It is estimated that if all the railways are 
electrified there will be no need for Hungary to import coal. 


Daniels’ Automatic Train Stop 


J. J. Daniels is the inventor of a mechanical trip automatic 
train stop which has been installed, for experiment, on the track 
of the Great Eastern Railway of England, at Bruce Grove, on 
the Enfield branch. The apparatus is described in the Railway 
Gozette (London) of November 4. The track member is en- 
closed within a case, sandproof and snowproof; and the engine 
member is a jointed rod, carrying at its lower end a rubber tired 
wheel. There are three engine members, arranged side by side, 


these members coming in contact with different track members 
arranged for different indications. 
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Britain Active in Peru 


British-Canadian interests and the Peruvian government 
are approaching an agreement whereby the Britons are to 
construct some 1,500 miles of railway in various parts of 
Peru and receive in return large grants of agricultural and 
mineral lands, according to the Times (London). Negotia- 
tions are reported to have gone so far that the government 
is prepared to send the contracts to congress for ratification 
as soon as assurance is given by the enterprisers of their 
financial ability to complete the undertaking. 


Boiler Explosions in Great Britain 


According to the annual railway accident reports of roads in 
Great Britain during the 20 years, 1901 to 1920 inclusive, 99 cases 
of bursting of boilers or tubes of locomotives occurred in that pe- 
riod, resulting in seven railway employees being killed and 111 in- 
jured. According to The Engineer, from which these figures are 
taken, the reports do not distinguish between explosions of 
boilers and explosions of tubes but as in all but six cases em- 
ployees were injured, the consequences were apparently serious 
on each occasion. 


Locomotive Exports in October 


Because of a shipment of 52 locomotives to Mexico during 
October, the month’s total mounted to 92. The September 
total was but 36. The detailed figures by countries as pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
are as follows: 


Countries Number Dollars 
NE eer a he oreckien 32s sinew ee ehea Nes 3 75,000 
RI ala nin Sled 5 Sia. Fs o/01e ee 4 GOH 0% ele webleiglod 52 1,870,270 
ga Be dhatswlora 5 ux Ucaihw Scaife a 2 70,000 
DNNCN TODO osc ns bic 002 ee0eeneses 1 11,800 

ERATE A Oe AP erie hers e ee 10 334,300 
PS vane pugise aise ices a6 Nae RARE 3 89,000 

| SRE Se error er re 19 1,027,000 
- RGR er ee 1 13,250 

Er re eee 1 18,820 

CI 255, Sect Uahe gia bine eae 8 Malo Wat Aare ce 92 3,509,440 


Exports of Car Wheels and Axles in October 


Exports of car wheels and axles in October were valued 
at $142,895-in October, as compared with only $90,574 dur- 
ing the previous month. Detailed figures by countries, as 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
follow: 


Countries Dellars Countries Dollars 
| a 33,73 BE incinccme een cnnncaahes 3,463 
or re 287 CEPI oc conten ansanes 865 
PRINS -iais ua0c as kaos axons 1,961 WAS, i onnsc-00 40 <5cetan 876 
pS eee eee 378 HEN a nctid.<eadtanowxswn cio’ 37,200 
OS rer ice 5,899 DOIN. TRE ened nnecnchan 42,776 
OO arr rr eee ER ie at Pama 3970 
I og ac areiie ugh sais ada vo San * BRE bxdkccdaiscicciccss 928 
Dominican Republic......... 2,537 Philippine Islands .......... 332 
EEE GS ce wig sis 6c oaceee. 100 British East Africa......... 834 
RS oC ales ais Cewsis eee ba 400 ioe 
ae ee ee 189 TE ac OhaaeKa ee 142,895 
ce A aes 1,480 F i 


Stinnes’ Visit to London Calls Forth Comment 


The visit of Hugo Stinnes, the German capitalist, to 
London has called forth much comment in the German- 
Press, according to the Economic Review (London). The 
papers of the Left (i. e. radical) are somewhat violent, the 
“Freiheit” calling Stinnes a megalomaniac and reproaching 
him with having attempted to wreck Spa negotiations. His 
present intention, says the journal, is to mobilize the Entente 
against Germany in order to carry out his plan of having 
the German railways transferred to his management. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung, while deprecating personal attack, con- 
siders that Stinnes will make use of his stay in London to 
justify to Germany’s powerful creditors the plausibility of 
the intention of the German industries with regard to the 
railways. One of Stinnes’ own journals, the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung, openly pleads for the transference of the 
railways to private management. The state, it claims, lacks 
the three pre-requisites for carrying on great undertakings— 
discipline, credit and permanent economic conditions. It is 
not a matter of pure expediency, but under the circumstances 
that have developed a matter of stern necessity that the state 
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should relinquish its present form of management of large 
undertakings. When once it has been realized that the 
deficit in the budget is largely due to the state undertakings, 
Germany must have the courage to put an end to this disas- 
trous state of affairs. Meanwhile the minister of railways, 
Herr Groener, at an interview accorded to press representa- 
tives in Berlin on November 19, expressed himself as reso- 
lutely opposed to the denationalization of the railways. 


Car Exports in October 


No passenger cars were exported in October and but 83 
freight cars, valued at $278,412. Parts of cars shipped totaled 
$425,750. Detailed figures by countries, as compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, follow: 





Freight and Other Parts 
——$..- -_ of Cars 
Countries Number Dollars Dollars 
EE Tad as aioe ane ne.e Cae SARE We” pee 0) Aenea 4,967 
ee ue oes see eet ‘ett © "| Soa ee 569 
ERG ic teCCh ona daa ake kets” «6 (ONC ml ee 456 
Ct is cecccipwedsvatasiwekeases «% .". —. smneewe 3,427 
Pe cose ee each nih e ce: =<  » haceeaaal 568 
EEE <u eae eee eck ee baat. 2 2,000 66,246 
RESEDA SES SEE a eee ‘é aac 1,562 
eh hy ee ee og oe gt ee <naepiakhs 3,116 
CE frccceeewekeseeticnnnn’ a t(‘<é‘ ® 4,679 
Nicaragua a CUC(“‘ésé 611 
cs) sled esse Nek nk eb cee e'keee a 274 
Reinet Con bi beee eee ae Ae% 08 4% 14 27,515 7,426 
Newfoundland and Labrador......... a “]auuewe 111 
—— a: EGE Rat Gee cedemee. sae | Sait 3,005 
i i ceckGare ws». (amiwas 1,831 
i heen eev we udaeee ent eens »7 210,277 16,669 
Pe oes veakw esse: Se ol ieee 3,519 
DEY bddemecneeces 30 30,300 12,878 
SEER Aa eee ae na 1,181 
eee EL bab neeee “tet ~eeeeaees 6,743 
OS EEE ee eee eee een 1,755 
DPA ctUReoannacerchiekhed ce jg lemwasad ,300 
ee ee ema hwadance <br . Maan 240 
eater cNhbedebeneeendené ose i. Lxewmer 203,268 
Kwangtung, leased territory.......... 6. ee eee 11,517 
EDRs ds cb bvesteavhisenceses se _ 8 soabmede 8,000 
ere Gd ance kaeee ae: sie - 1 aa SaeDine 14,424 
{span Mateos Si vena kes eee. Saar a, Sy Sa 21,395 
NN ere ere 10 8,320 12,797 
British South Africa................ ee * ages 1,071 

EE Aceweeeaskedasecaces. - cae” “Dy “enone 14 
Total ee ee ee ee 83 278,412 425,750 


Paulista Railway Begins Electric Operation 


The freight locomotives recently shipped by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company to the Paulista 
Railway of Brazil are now in service in that country between 
Jundiahy and Louveira. These locomotives haul trains of 
from 43 to 45 units over grades as steep as 1.5 per cent. 
The so-called “unit car” is of 10 tons gross weight and the 
term refers to the old wooden car of 30 years ago. Modern 
cars are said to be two, three or four units according to 
their size and load. Thus a train of 45 units represents 450 
tons weight and is approximately 675 ft. long. 

Under former steam operation such trains could not be 
carried over a 1.5 per cent grade at a speed greater than 
about nine miles an hour. The electric locomotives make 
such grades at 29 miles an hour. 


Locomotive Repairing in Soviet Russia 


One day I suggested to Lenin that better transport would 
mean better food and raw material; more food and material 
would mean better workmen; better workmen would mean 
better production; better production would mean better loco- 
motives; and better locomotives would mean better trans- 
port; also that without better transport there could be no 
hope of industrial betterment, that better transport required 
better locomotives and better locomotives again depended 
upon locomotive repair, so that the fundamental and first 
step in betterment should be locomotive repair. That, like 
electrification later, became a slogan of the administration. 
An order was issued that locomotives requiring repair should 
be taken into all factories, and that for every locomotive 
repaired the crew of workmen should receive a bonus in 
Soviet cash and in addition be permitted to take the locomo- 
tive for a trip: into the country and bring food for them- 
selves, 

As a result we had the strange spectacle of locomotive 
repairing shoved into all kinds of plants where previously 
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there had been no spur tracks, no pits and no appropriate 
equipment or skilled workmen. At the same time, all the 
locomotive building and repair plants of Russia were standing 
practically idle. The order was that locomotive repairing 
should be taken only where it did not interfere with regular 
production. As there was no regular production worth 
mentioning, that was not a serious consideration, but if 
there had been it would have been destroyed by the up- 
heaval. In sight of the bonus and the trip to the country, 
the locomotives got only a lick and a promise with the 
further advantage to the workers that they were soon back 
for a further bonus and another trip to the country—Royal 
R. Keely in the American Machinist. 


Track Material Exports in October 


Exports of track materials dwindled to small totals in 
October—1,035,484 Ib. of spikes, valued at $41,780; 9,976 tons 
of steel rails, valued at $362,527, and switches, frogs, etc., 
valued at $194,855. The totals by countries, as compiled by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are as given 
below: 


Switches, 








Railroad Rails of frogs, splice 

spikes steel bars, etc. 

Countries Pounds Tons Dollars 
PE  Kiisteiwehawaeentne- Regeak  . wianee 830 
DEL UA ee ieee ea, SVeeteee = “Leask, 12 
SIE ety es ee 503 
PE  GiecCteneeresenneace SOeekee j- © ssiag@s 787 
Dt tctsntiwnesneseneaes Uae = . iawn’ 17,278 
EE kek vin ccea yeas nee 12,200 3,450 101,287 
EL winidececvhe cee wnee 32,058 Ee 30 
ET ics ctasme seb s000 oa 10,360 170 180 
CE cpedgiccencmscnebends “sluabads 117 1,165 
Dt tncetteumuseacee<, cater.  * ~<wees 180 
PE i bneud vue ickmaacak aes 6,000 16 334 
SED. Sih ehee 6 Wedgie ai bite osene's 105,400 366 4,790 
Newfoundland, Labrador ..... —...... 1,339 
EE. Sdn weesa Veewentases:a ae. 20 aha ~— tare 
Cremer Dritieh West Indies.... .ccecs $j csvvcc 525 
MO cccccccccccce ccc ccsscee 62,430 7 8,842 
E:T onde esaceeces 1,000 37 300 
Dominican Republic ......... 17,600 924 
ME o.c-cCebecdiadecdiess ” Kesaes 5,961 
a re a m > gteeeans 30 4,195 
TE aieewt Ge iaeekaseaseas  -elediiian 210 
MEE | écibkeeecitnsdeseaeve 5,000 2,171 
DE: lcthaaceeranbowtcaesse ~ pba 5 
EE ead uegkd aay Dee we hemes s aecaia 2 4 
Nth tentsixtiracscce  , aareay g 3 150 
I save te Se titiin lal Seve toy Wikia ck wn 680,800 9 985 
Kwantung, leased territory....  ...... 825 
DEE ci ongedbanwmreutivuaek as —  . ecaee #§§ <aeeres 
EE ae ain aelee aie keene kaa 83,600 5,644 33,072 
Ch thi ceise wadeatsiasts. GEEECe. > anaes 205 
CD cc coslvxkckGwawe —.\eemiits 17 275 
Philippine Islands ........... 7,036 100 3,890 
IY I ce cue me ee oe 3,601 
Retell Quemtity ...6.. cess 1,035,484 eee 
Oe WD ee bk hekdddcnmes $41,780 $362,527 $194,855 
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The “William Crooks” at the Formal Opening of the St. Paul 
Union Station 
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Locomotives 


The CENTRAL or New Jersey is asking for prices, it is reported, 
on 25 Mikado type locomotives. 


The Srerra Rattway oF CALIFORNIA has ordered 1 Mogul 
type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


Freight Cars 


The Granp Trunk is inquiring for 250 refrigerator cars of 
30-ton capacity. 


Tue VERDE TUNNEL & SMELTER RAILROAD is inquiring for 100 
or more, hopper ore cars, of 60-ton capacity. 


The WarNER SuGar Rerininc Company, 79 Wall street, New 
York City, is inquiring for 10 steel logging cars to be 36 feet 
long and to have a capacity of 30 tons. 


THe CENTRAL oF GeEorGIA, reported in the Railway Age of 
December 10 as contemplating the purchase of freight cars is 
now inquiring for 500 box cars of 40-ton capacity. 


The Seaspoarp Air Line is now inquiring for prices on 1,500 
ventilated box cars of 40-ton capacity, 200 flat cars with steel 
underframes, of 40-ton capacity and 300 steel phosphate cars of 
.50-ton capacity. 


THe NorTHERN Paciric reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 3, as inquiring for 1,200 steel center frame constructions, has 
ordered this equipment from the Western Steel Car & Foundry 
Co. These are to be applied to box cars in the railroad company’s 
shops. 


Passenger Cars 


The Hupson & MANHATTAN is inquiring for 25 steel motor 
‘cars, 


Tue Lone IsLANp is inquiring for 40 motor cars for electric 
service, and 10 steel coaches for steam service. 


Tue ILtinois CENTRAL is inquiring for 5, 72-ft. steel su- 
burban cars. 


The Boston & MAINE will apply Commonwealth platforms and 
steel underframes to 100 passenger cars in its own shops. 


Tue Pere MARQUETTE is inquiring for 2 steel dining cars and 
contemplates asking for prices in the near future on additional 
cars for passenger service. 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING has ordered 30 coaches and 5 
combination baggage and smoking cars from the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Harlan Plant, and 15 coaches from 
the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


The Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric has issued a list of about 
70 machines, many of large type, which may aggregate in value 
about $800,000 on which it is inviting bids. The list includes 
presses, cutters, grinders, lathes, shapers and two power hack 
saws. 


Signaling 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has. awarded a contract for one 56 lever 
Model 2 unit lever type electric interlocking machine and one 
operating switchboard for installation at Rochester, Pa., to the 
General Railway Signal Company. The machine will have 
38 working levers and 18 spare spaces and the installation will be 
made by railroad forces. 


CUUNEETDELLA ATA 


The General Contracting & Engineering Company has re- 
moved its office from 280 Broadway to new and larger offices 
in the Barrett building, 40 Rector street, New York City. 


Andrew Fletcher, president of the American Locomotive 
Company, has been elected a director of the American Car & 
Foundry Company to fill the vacancy on the board caused 
by the resignation some time ago of Walter G. Oakman. 


Charles F. Smith has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the New Britain Machine Company, New 
Britain, Conn., succeeding F. G. Platt, who resigned on 
account of ill health, Mr. Smith is chairman of the board 
of directors of Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, and 
was formerly chairman of the board of the American Hard- 
ware Corporation. 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., 
has consolidated its small tool and drill divisions. P. T. 
Irvin, formerly manager of its drill division, is in charge of 
the consolidation, which will be called the small tool division. 
Mr. Irvin has for the past three years been sales manager of 
the Lincoln Twist Drill Company and prior to that was sales 
manager of Wells Brothers Company, Greenfield. 


Arthur P. Bowen, whose election as vice-president of the 
Ryan Car Company, Chicago, was noted in the Railway Age 
of December 3 (page 1120), was born in Chicago on February 
27, 1864, and entered 
business in 1881 as a 
clerk in the Continental 
National Bank of that 
city. Five years later 
he left the banking field 
to enter the retail coal 
business. After a wide 
experience in the coal 
business, both in the 
promotion and selling 
branches, Mr. Bowen 
became purchasing 
agent of the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry 
Company, Chicago, in 
1904, continuing his 
duties with the Pressed 
Steel Car Company as 
director of purchases, 
when the last named 
company acquired the 
former interests. In 
1910, he resigned from the Pressed Steel Car Company to 
enter the service of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
and one year later was appointed director of purchases and 
stores of the Pullman Company. During the last year of 
the war, Mr. Bowen served as acting treasurer of the Pull- 
man Company. 





A. P. Bowen 


The Cincinnati Shaper Company and its subsidiary, the 
Cincinnati Gear Cutting Machine Company, have arranged 
for a branch sales office in Indianapolis, Ind., with head- 
quarters at 940 Lemcke annex. T. C. McDonald, who has 
been appointed local representative at Indianapolis, will cover 
the Indianapolis and Louisville districts, also certain states 
in the southwest, and will continue as local representative 
of the Reed-Prentice Company. 


Anton Becker, for 15 years connected in official capacities 
with The Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
resigned to enter the railroad supply business. He has 
organized The Becker Sales Company with office in the 
Union Central building, Cincinnati, Ohio. In connection 
with railroad specialties The Becker Sales Company will 
also have the sales representation of The Ralston Steel Car 
Company, in certain territory in middle western states. 
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Battimore & On10o—This company, in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania and the Erie, contemplates the elimination of the 
crossing of Forge street at Akron, Ohio. 


CANADIAN NaTIONAL—This company has awarded a contract 
to G. M. McLeod, Winnipeg, Man., for the construction of a 
pedestrian subway under its tracks at Dauphin, Man. This same 
company has awarded a contract to J. H. Simmons, Winnipeg, 
Man., for the construction of a frame warehouse at Prince 
Rupert, B. C. 


CANADIAN Paciric—This company contemplates the recon- 
struction of a station at Schreiber, Ont., to cost about $80,000. 
The former station was destroyed by’ fire last winter, since 
which time business has been carried on in a temporary frame 
structure. 


CHAFFEE RAILROAD.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a certificate authorizing this company to operate a line 
from Vindex, Md., to a connection with the Western Maryland at 
Chaffee, W. Va., approximately 3%4 miles, formerly operated by 
the Chaffee Coal Company as a plant facility. 


Cuicaco & North WESTERN.—This company contemplates the 
construction of a station at Sterling, IIl. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—This company contemplates 
the construction of a freight and passenger station at Aurora, IIl. 


Erre.—This company has applied to the New York authorities 
for permission to construct a pier, 100 ft. by 800 ft., two stories 
high, at Weehawken, N. J., replacing one of four recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Gutr, Cotorapo & Sante Fe—This company has started the 
construction of a subway under its three tracks at South Adams 
street, Fort Worth, Tex., the work involving the placing of 
1,000 yards of concrete, 9,000 yards of embankment for the rais- 
ing of the grade and 7,000 yards of excavation. 


Hotty Sucar Corp., Denver, Coto.—This corporation con- 
templates the construction of a 15-mile railroad extending from 
Hardin, Mont., to Foster, at an estimated cost of $300,000. This 
will open an area where this corporation has a large sugar beet 
acreage. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has been considering 
the possibility of building this extension in connection with a new 
line it will construct in that vicinity. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company will receive bids until 12 
o'clock, noon, December 20, for two complete 100 ft, turntables 
with circular rims. It will also receive bids until the same time 
for overhead contact supports for its suspension bridge at 
Corning, N. Y. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaeffer Company, Chi- 
cago, for two 1,200-ton capacity, three-track automatic electric 
coaling plants to be erected at East Hartford, Conn., and Provi- 
dence, R. I., at cost of $110,000. 


Paciric Great EASTERN—This company contemplates the re- 
construction of its wharves at Squamish, B. C., which were 
recently washed away by heavy floods. The work is estimated 
to cost about $120,000. 


SouTHERN.—This company contemplates the construction of a 
station at Riceville, Tenn. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company contemplates the construc- 
tion of a station at Currie, Tex., with company forces, 


SouTHERN Paciric—This company, which was noted in the 
Rattway Ace of December 3 (page 1121), as contemplating the 
construction of a levee fronting its yard at Algiers (New Orleans), 
La., has reached a final agreement with the Orleans Parish Levee 
Board, and will begin construction about February 1, 1922. The 
project is estimated to cost $185,000, of which, $25,000 will be 
contributed by the Levee Board in consideration of the public 
interest in the levee. 


mui PUDEUELTEEEDUUUDOD ETDs 

ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NorTHERN.—Authorized to Issue Se- 
curities—The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted au- 
thority for the issuance of $100,000 of prior lien mortgage 30- 
year, 6 per cent: gold bonds, $372,000 of 6 per cent equipment 
trust notes and for the pledge of these securities, together with 
$100,000 of similar bonds as security for a loan from the re- 
volving fund. 


CentraL New Jersey.—Petition Against Sale of Coal Stock.— 
A petition was filed in the United States District Court at Phila- 
delphia on December 9 by the Continental Insurance Company 
and the Fidelity-Phoenix Insurance Company of New York ask- 
ing the court to set aside the sale of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Company stock to the Reynolds syndicate, and to order 
the sale of the stock to the Franklin Securities Corporation, 
whose bid, the petitioners assert, exceeded the Reynolds offer 
by at least $2,000,000. The petition asserts that if the sale to the 
Reynolds syndicate is confirmed, it will result in great and irre- 
parable damage and injury to the Jersey Central stockholders. 

The sale of the stock of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company was noted in the Railway Age in the issue of Novem- 
ber 26, 1921, page 1059. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouIsvILLE.—Dividends Declared.— 
This company has declared a dividend of 15% per cent on the 
common stock and the regular semi-annual dividend of 2 per 
cent on the preferred stock, both payable December 29 to stock 
of record December 21. The last dividend on the common stock 
was 15 per cent declared in June, 1920, and before that none 
had been declared since December, 1917. 


Great NortHERN.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This com- 
pany has filed an application with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $30,000,000 of general mortgage 
5% per cent gold bonds dated January 1, 1922, and maturing in 
1952, not to be redeemable before maturity. It is proposed to 
sell the bonds prior to March 1 to a banking syndicate for the 
purpose of providing funds to repay a loan of $15,000,000 from 
the United States Government maturing March 1, to pay $2,800,000 
of first mortgage bonds of the Minneapolis Union maturing July 1, 
$5,040,000 for new equipment and improvements to existing equip- 
ment and the balance for additions and betterments. 


MANCHESTER & ONEIDA.—Authorized to Issue Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has authorized the issuance of 
$65,000 of new first mortgage 6 per cent bonds to be exchanged 
for a like amount of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds now out- 
standing. 


Minneapotis, St. PAut & SAutt Ste. Marie.—Authorized to 
Abandon Line.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a certificate authorizing the abandonment of a branch line of 
3.9 miles in Crow Wing County, Minn. 


Missourt & NortH ARKANSAS.—Application for Loan.—Appli- 
cation has been made to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a loan of $3,500,000 to pay receivers’ certificates and floating 


indebtedness and to provide $750,000 for expenditures on the 
road. 


Orecon Suort Line.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.—This 
company and the Union Pacific have filed an application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $16,- 
424,000 of 5 per cent bonds under the consolidated mortgage of 
the Oregon Short Line, maturing July 1, 1946, to be guaranteed 
by the Union Pacific, to provide for the payment and refunding 


of $14,931,000 of first mortgage bonds of the Oregon Short Line 
maturing February 1. 


TERMINAL Rattroap Association or St. Louis.—Asks Au- 
thority to Sell Bonds—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to sell $65,000 of its 
general mortgage 4 per cent bonds. 


Union Paciric.—Guaranty of Oregon Short Line Bonds—See 
Oregon Short Line. 
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More Equipment Trusts Sold 


The director-general of railroads has announced additional sales 
of railroad equipment trust certificates, held by the government 
as follows: 

To Alfred Borden and Farmers Loan & Trust Company, of 
New York, Ft. Worth & Denver City, 1922 to 1935, inclusive, 
$474,600; to Robinson & Co., of New York, Kanawha & Michigan, 
1922 to 1925, $966,000; to Third National Bank of Cincinnati 
and Potter Bros. & Co., New York, Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific, 1922 to 1927, $382,800; to Cassatt & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville, lessees 
of Georgia R. R., 1920 to 1927, inclusive, $473,400; to Poe & 
Davies, of Baltimore, Atlantic Coast Line, 1929, $425,300; mak- 
ing a total of $2,722,100. 

The total of equipment trust certificates sold by the government 
to date at par plus accrued interest is $135,632,700. 


Treasury Department Payments 


The Treasury Department has issued a statement showing its 
payments to the railroads under the Transportation Act as of 
December 1 since its previous statement on November 1. Under 
section 209 (advance of guaranty) $16,543 has been paid to the 
Alabama & Mississippi; under section 212 (partial payments on 
guaranty) $10,000 to the Carolina & Northeastern. Under sec- 
tion 210 (loans) payments have been made as follows: Central 
Vermont, $128,000; Chicago & Eastern Illinois, $785,000; Evans- 
ville, Indianapclis & Terre Haute, $50,000; National Railway 
Service Corporation on account of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, $460,000; New York, New Haven & Hartford, $400,000; 
Norfolk Southern, $50,000, Western Maryland, $200,000; Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, $260,000. Total payments made by the Treas- 
ury under the Transportation Act amounted to $693,452,894. Re- 
payments of loans from the revolving fund have been made by 
12 railroads to the amount of $21,466,067. 


Tentative Valuations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued tentative valu- 
ations in which it states the final value of the property owned 
and used, as follows: 

Norwood & St. Lawrence, 1917, property used, $533,973; prop- 
erty owned, $533,078. 

Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge Company, 1915, property used, 
$2,977,210. 

Narragansett Pier, 1916, owned, $310,000. 

Nelson & Albemarle, 1916, used, $259,960; owned, $141,825. 

Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt, 1916, used, $1,010,881; owned, 
$971,881. 


Pecos Valley Southern, 1917, used, $373,672; owned, $373,409. 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the follow- 
ing final settlements, and has paid out to the several roads the 
following amounts: Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
$700,000.00; Woodstock & Blocton, $19,000.00; High Point, 
Randleman, Asheboro & Southern, $25,000.00. The payment of 
these claims on final settlement is largely made up of balance of 
compensation due, but includes all other disputed items as between 
the Railroad Companies and the administration during the 26 
months of federal control. 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago & North Western.—Common, 2% r cent, semi-annually; pre- 
ferred, 334 per cent, semi-annually; both payable January 16 to holders of 
record December 22. 

Chicago, Indianzpclis & Louisville——Common, 1% per cent; preferred, 2 
per cent, semi-annually: beth payable December 29 to holders of record 
December 21. 

Chicago, St. Pavl, Minneapolis & Omaha.—Comiron, 2'%4 per cent, semi- 
annually; preferred, 2% per cent, semi-annually; both payable February 
20 to holders of record February 1. 

Joliet & Chicago.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable January 3 to holders 
of record December 20. 

Lehigh Valley—Commen, 1% per cent, quarterly; preferred, 2% per 
cent, quarterly; both payable January 7 to holders of record December 17. 

Michigan Central —4 per cent, payable January 28 to holders of record 
December 

Northern Pacific.--134 per cent, quarterly, payable February 1 to holders 
of record December 30. 

Pere Marquettc.—Prior preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable 
February 1 to holders of record January 14; preferred, 10 per cent, payable 
January 2 to holders of record December 15. 

Western Pacific.—Preferred, 114 per cent, quarterly, payable January 3 
to holders of record December 19. 
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Executive 


Howard Elliott, executive assistant of the American Sugar 
Refining Company and editor of the New York Traffic 
club bulletin, has been appointed editor of the Union Pacific 
Magazine, . with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Elliott was born 
in Indianapolis, Ind., in 
1883, and was educated 
in the public schools of 
that city and at the col- 
lege of law of the Uni- 
versity of Southern 
California, after gradu- 
ation from which he 
was admitted to the 
Los Angeles bar. He 
entered railway service 
in 1901 as a messenger 
for the Illinois Car 
Service Association and 
during the next nine 
years held clerical posi- 
tions with various 
western roads. From 
1910 to 1917 he was in 
the service of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake consecutively as secretary to the general 
manager, secretary of the central safety and efficiency com- 
mittee and inspector of transportation. From 1915 to 1917 
he served as a member of the A. R. A. special committee on 
grade crossing accidents and of the special committee on the 
relation of railway operation to legislation in Utah. 





H. Elliott 


Edward W. Mason, whose appointment as vice-president 
and general manager in charge of operation and maintenance 
of the Western Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., was announced in 
the Railway Age of No- 
vember 26 (page 1071), 
was born .at. Moberly, 
Mo., on March 23, 1877. 
He entered railroad 
service in June, 1893, 
as a call boy on the 
Northern Pacific. After 
learning telegraphy, he 
worked as an operator 
at various stations on 
the line from the fall 
of 1895 to 1898. From 
1898 to 1899 he was a 
dispatcher at Missoula, 
Mont., and from June, 
1899, to September, 
1900, an operator and 
ticket clerk at Helena, 
Mont. From the later 
date until September, 
1902, he was a dis- 
patcher and night chief dispatcher at Tacoma, Wash., fol- 
lowing which he was made trainmaster of the Seattle- 
Tacoma Interurban, with headquarters at Kent, Wash. He 
returned to the Northern Pacific in May, 1903, as night 
chief dispatcher at Missoula, Mont., and in May, 1904, was 
promoted to chief dispatcher and trainmaster with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash. He entered the service of the 
Western Pacific on November 28, 1909, as car accountant 
and superintendent of telegraph, and was soon after appointed 
division superintendent with headquarters at Sacramento, 
Cal. On August 1, 1916, he was promoted to general super- 





E. W. Mason 
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intendent with headquarters at San Francisco, which pesi- 
tion he held until June 1, 1918, when he left to enter the 
army as a major in the engineers, serving overseas in the 
transport corps. He returned to the Western Pacific in 
September, 1919, as general manager with headquarters at 
San Francisco, which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


Edward E. Bashford has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Railways of Mexico with headquarters 
at New York. 


L. C. Gunter has been elected president of the Knoxville & 
Carolina, with headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn. S. B. Lut- 
trell was elected vice-president, and J. A. Wallace, secretary 
and treasurer, with the same headquarters. This company 
was recently organized to take over the Knoxville, Sevier- 
ville & Eastern. . 


Operating 


F. A. Rutherford, trainmaster of the Grand Trunk with 
headquarters at London, Ont., has been appointed to pas- 
senger trainmaster with the same headquarters. He will be 
succeeded by A. F. Sharpe, chief dispatcher, who in turn 
will be succeeded by W. M. Doherty. 


R. A. Gamble, trainmaster of the Winnipeg terminal di- 
vision of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg, Man., has been appointed acting superintendent of that 
division with the same headquarters, succeeding R. C. Morgan 
who has been granted a leave of absence. F. W. Stone has 
been appointed acting trainmaster to succeed Mr. Gamble. 
W. J. Stinson, assistant superintendent of the Trenton di- 
vision, with headquarters at Havelock, Ont., has been trans- 
ferred to London, Ont., succeeding R. G. Edwards, and he 
will be succeeded by N. McMillan. G. M. Cordingly, dis- 
patcher, has been promoted to chief dispatcher, with head- 
quarters at Saskatoon, Sask., succeeding A. B. Harshaw. 


June C. Browne, assistant superintendent of telegraph of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been promoted to superintendent of telegraph, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding E. A. Chenery, deceased. Mr. 
Browne was born at Richmond, Va., on July 13, 1866. He 
entered railroad service on December 22, 1882, as a telegraph 
operator on the Missouri Pacific. On November 7, 1887, he 
was promoted to manager of the telegraph office. He was 
made general foreman of telegraph on July 1, 1907, and 
supervisor of telegraph December 10, 1908. On December 
1, 1918, he was promoted to assistant superintendent of tele- 
graph, which position he was holding at the time of.his recent 
promotion. 


C. L. Nichols, whose appointment as general manager of 
the Northern Pacific, Lines East of Paradise, Mont., with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was announced in the Railway 
Age of December 10 (page 1178), was born at Wyanet, III. 
He began railroad work in the service of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and since that time has successively been 
chief dispatcher of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Emporia, Kan., trainmaster, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan., and division superintendent, with headquarters at Fort 
Madison, Iowa; superintendent of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 
with headquarters at Joliet, Ill.; dispatcher of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio at Huntington, W. Va.; dispatcher of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas at Sedalia, Mo.; chief dispatcher of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Horton, Kan., and at Blue 
Island, Ill., and division superintendent with headquarters 
at Fairbury, Neb.; superintendent of the Chicago, Cincinnati 
& Louisville (Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana), with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Ind., and later at Peru, Ind., and 
general superintendent, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; division superintendent of the Chicago Great Western, 
with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa; superintendent of 
the Montana division of the Northern Pacific with head- 
quarters at Livingston, Mont., in 1908, superintendent of 
the Central district from 1908 to 1912 and general superin- 
tendent with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., from 1912 to 
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1919. During the latter year he was promoted to assistant 
to the general manager, with headquarters at St. Paul, which 
position he was holding at the time of his recent promotion. 


Edwin C. Blanchard, whose appointment as general man- 
ager of the Northern Pacific, Lines West of Paradise, Mont., 
with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., was announced in the 
Railway Age of December 10 (page 1178), was born on July 
29, 1854, at Wapello, Iowa. He entered railroad service in 
December, 1874, as a telegraph operator on the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern, now a part of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, which position he held until 1876, when he 
left to become a telegraph operator on the Kansas Pacific, 
now a part of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. He was 
later promoted to train dispatcher, and from 1882 to 1883 he 
was a dispatcher on the Denver & South Park. He entered 
the service of the Northern Pacific in 1883, on which road 
he has successively held the positions of dispatcher, from 1883 
to 1885; chief dispatcher, to 1897; division superintendent, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., to September 1, 
1903; division superintendent with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn., to April 25, 1909; general superintendent of the eastern 
district, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., to April 25, 
1912; and assistant general manager of the lines west of 
Paradise, with headquarters at Tacoma, up to the time of 
his recent promotion. The position of assistant general 
manager has been abolished. 


Traffic 


H. H. Bolton has been appointed agricultural agent of the 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala. 


H. R. Bullen has been appointed assistant general agent, 
passenger department, of the Canadian National with head 
quarters at Los Angeles, California. 


J. V. Lanigan, whose appointment as general passenger 
agent of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill., was announced in the Railway Age of December 3 (page 
1123), was born at St. 
Louis,*“Mo. He entered 
railroad service as a 
clerk in the passenger 
department of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and held va- 
rious clerical positions 
with that road _ until 
1904, when he left to 
become rate clerk in 
the passenger depart- 


ment of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. In 
1906, he entered the 


service of the Illinois 
Central as a rate clerk 
in the passenger de- 
partment, and in Janu- 
ary, 1908, he was pro- 
moted to chief rate clerk 
of that department. On 
April 15,° 1911, Mr. 
Lanigan was promoted to assistant general passenger agent 
with headquarters at Chicago, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent promotion. 





J. V. Lanigan 


S. G. Reed, assistant general freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific, Texas lines, with headquarters at Houston, Tex., has 
been promoted to assistant to the traffic manager with the 
same headquarters. 


P. W. Clarkin has been appointed acting division freight 
agent of the Canadian National at Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, succeeding A. McDonald, on leave of absence 
on account of ill health. 


G. E. Bunting has been appointed general traffic manager 
of the Canadian National with supervision over all freight 
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and passenger traffic in New Zealand and Australia, with 
headquarters at Auckland, N. Z. 


H. E. MacDonnell has been appointed special freight traffic 
representative of the Canadian Pacific. W. C. Bowles has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic manager, Eastern 
lines, succeeding Mr. MacDonnell. 


Charles P. Gaither has been appointed foreign freight 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va., with supervision over export and import traffic, includ- 
ing Pacific Coast traffic via the Panama Canal, effective 
January 1. 


J. F. Hogan, general agent of the El Paso & Southwestern, 
and the Morenci Southern, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been transferred, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill., succeeding F. W. Pullen, who has left to enter 
other business. 


William Haywood, whose appointment as general freight 
agent of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
Jll., was announced in the Railway Age of December 3 (page 
1123), was born at 
Lanchester, England, 
on May 30, 1884. He 
entered railroad service 
in October, 1901, as a 
messenger boy in the 
office of the traffic man- 
ager of the _ Illinois 
Central. He was later 
appointed secretary to 
various traffic officers, 
including the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
traffic, and from Sep- 
tember 21, 1909, to July 
1, 1912, he was secre- 
tary to the president. 
On the later date he 
was ‘promoted to chief 
clerk to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traf- 
fic, which position he 
held until April 1, 1917, 
when he was promoted to assistant general freight agent of 
the Northern and Western lines, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. On March 1, 1920, he was promoted to assistant to 
the traffic manager, with the same headquarters, which posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his recent promotion. 
The activities of the general freight department of the 
Northern and Western lines have been segregated. Mr. Hay- 
wood’s newly created office will have charge of solicitation 
and matters related thereto, while C. C. Cameron, general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago, will have charge 
of rate adjustments, rate quotations, tariffs, division and other 
relative subjects, with the exception of coal and coke traffic. 





W. Haywood 


J. C. Peterson, general agent of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has 
been transferred to Minneapolis, Minn., and will be suc- 
ceeded at Winnipeg by C. F. Ronnan, commercial agent, 
with present headquarters at Minneapolis. 


Stanton Curtis, division passenger agent of the Southern, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Mobile & Ohio, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Charles Rudolph, resigned. D. L. 
Jones has been appointed commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn. 


J. L. McCloskey has been appointed acting general agent 

_ of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Juneau, Alaska, 

succeeding R. F. Richardson, deceased. T. McNeil, traffic 

agent, with headquarters at Liverpool, England, has been 

promoted to general agent, with the same headquarters. 
R. E. Swain will succeed Mr. McNeil. 


Henry E. Kremer, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters 
at Louisville, Ky., was announced in the Railway Age of 
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December 10 (page 1178), began railroad service as a clerk 
in the mailing department of the Louisville & Nashville, at 
Louisville. Since that time he has been promoted suc- 
cessively through various positions in the rate and _ tariff 
departments, including chief tariff clerk, assistant chief clerk 
and chief clerk to the general freight agent at Louisville, 
which latter position he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


J. W. Stevenson, whose appointment as assistant general 
passenger agent of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill., was announced in the Railway Age of December 
3 (page 1123), was born in that city on September 17, 1888. 
He entered railroad service on July 1, 1903, as a clerk in the 
offices of the Western Passenger Asseciation at Chicago. On 
October 7, 1909, he left to become a rate clerk in the passenger 
department of the Chicago Great Western, which position he 
held until November 15, 1912, when he entered the service of the 
Illinois Central as a rate clerk in the passenger department. He 
was promoted to assistant chief clerk of that department on 
March 16, 1914, and to chief clerk on May 13 of that year. 
On March 1, 1920, Mr. Stevenson was promoted to district 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Chicago, and on April 
1, of that year, to chief clerk of the traffic department with 
the same headquarters, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


B. A. Rogers, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Kansas City Southern, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., was announced in the Railway Age of 
November 19 (page 1018), entered railroad service on July 4, 
1900, in the general freight office of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., and through various promotions 
became rate clerk in the same office. In May, 1904, he was 
transferred to Chicago as rate clerk, which position he held 
until May, 1905, when he left to become rate clerk in the vice- 
president’s office of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. He 
entered the service of the St. Louis-San Francsico on March 
1, 1906, as clerk to the traffic manager, and he was tariff 
clerk for that road from July 1, 1907, to February 1, 1908. 
On the latter date he went to the Kansas City Southern as 
tariff clerk and was promoted to assistant chief clerk on 
June 1, 1910, and to chief clerk on June 16, 1916. He was 
promoted to general agent, with headquarters at. St. Louis, 
Mo., on January 5, 1920, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


Mechanical 


G. W. Lillie, whose appointment as superintendent of 
motive power of the Denver & Salt Lake, with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo., was announced in the Railway Age of 
November 26 (page 
1071), was born at 
Omaha, Neb., in 1868. 
He _ entered railroad 
service as an apprentice 
in the Omaha shops of 
the Union Pacific and 
was later promoted to 
draftsman. He became 
chief draftsman of the 
Oregon Short Line at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in 1897. In 1899, he 
left railroad service 
to become mechanical 
draftsman for the 
United States naval 
construction base at 
Newport, Va. He re- 
entered the service of 
the Oregon Short Line 





G. W. Lille in 1901 in the mechani- 
- ; cal department. In 
1907 he left to become supervisor of the car department of 


the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., and in 1908, he was promoted to superintendent of the 
Springfield shops with headquarters at Springfield, Mo. He 
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again returned to the Oregon Short Line in 1910 as master 
mechanic with headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho. He left 
again in 1913, to become mechanical superintendent of the 
second district of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan. In 1915 he entered the serv- 
ice of the Bingham & Garfield as master mechanic, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City. 


P. G. Feick, formerly general foreman at Oklahoma City 
and other points on the St. Louis-San Francisco, has been 
appointed district foreman of the Oregon Short Line with 
headquarters at Nampa, Idaho. 


E. W. Lostrom has been appointed road foreman of en- 
gines of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn., succeeding J. A. Marshall, promoted, as was noted 
in the Railway Age of December 10 (page 1178). 


Purchasing and Stores 


Robert J. Elliott, whose appointment as purchasing agent of 
the Northern with headquarters at St. Paul, Minne- 
was November 26 


Pacitic, 
sota, announced in the Natlway Age of 
(page 1071), was born 
at Louisville, Kentucky. 
He entered railroad 
service in March, 1892, 
as a clerk in the ac 
counting department of 
the Northern Pacitic. 
Later he was transfer 
red to the general man 
ager’s office, and after 
serving the company in 
various capacities he 
was in 1905 promoted 
to general storekeeper, 
with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


In 1907, he was ap- 
pointed assistant pur- 
chasing agent, with 





the same headquarters, 
which position he held 
at the time of his re 
cent promotion. 


R. J. Elliott 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


a F, George has been elected treasurer of the Norfolk 
Southern, succeeding Captain Matthias Manly, deceased. 


S. H. Carroll has 
Alabama, Tennessee & 


York, Ala. 


roadmaster of the 
headquarters at 


appointed 
Northern with 


been 


B. F. Beckman has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Fort Smith & Western, with headquarters at Fort Smith, 
Ark., succeeding W. J. Rider, resigned to enter business. 


W. W. Kelly, whose appointment as engineer of the Grand 
Division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal., was announced in the Railway 
Age of December 3 (page 1124), was born at Winfield, Kan., 
on November 30, 1885. After graduating in engineering from 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, he entered railroad service as a 
chainman on the Illinois division of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, in July, 1903, and was chainman and rodman on 
maintenance and construction work until September, 1906. 
He left in 1907 to accept a position as instrument man on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
returning to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe as transitman 
in September, 1907. He was successively transitman, inspec- 
tor, assistant engineer, and chief pilot engineer on valuation 
until May, 1917, when he was promoted to engineer of the 
Albuquerque division, with headquarters at Winslow, Ariz. 
In September, 1919, he was transferred to the Los Angeles 
division, with headquarters at San Bernardino, Cal., which 
position he was holding at the time of his recent promotion. 
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Obituary 


Walter H. Oliver, engineer of the Grand Division of th: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., whose death was mentioned in th: 
Railway Age of No- 
vember 26 (page 1061), 
was born at Ferguson- 
ville, New York, on 
March 11, 1886. He 
entered railroad service 
on June 4, 1895, as a 
transitman on the Los 
Angeles division of 
the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. In 1900 
he left to become a 
draftsman of the Mexi- 
can Central, and later 
was successively level- 
man, transitman on 
location, and assistant 
engineer on _ construc- 
tion on the line from 
Fapotlan, Mexico, to 
Colimo. He re-entered 
the service of the W. H. Oliver 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe on January 1, 1902, as a transitman on the 
Angeles division. He was promoted to assistant engineer 
of that division in January, 1905, and to engineer of the 
Arizona division, with headquarters at Needles, Cal., in 
March, 1906. He was transferred to the Los Angeles division 
in June, 1915, with headquarters at San Bernardino, Cal., and 
in October, 1919, he was promoted to engineer of the Grand 
division which position he held up to the time of his death 
caused by a motor car accident which occurred on No- 
vember 22. 





Los 


William Matthie, superintendent of the Albuquerque di- 
vision of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Winslow, Ariz., whose death was mentioned in the 
Age of November 26 . 

(page 1061), was born 
at Lindsay, Ontario, on 
\ugust 2, 1868. He 
began railroad work on 
the Canadian Pacific in 
the north western part 
of Canada in 1885. He 
entered the service of 
the Great Northern in 
1887, and worked on 
construction projects 
between Minot, N. D., 
and Great Falls, Mont. 
He left in 1888, to be- 
come an agent on the 
Northern Pacific, which 
position he held until 
1889 when he entered 
the service of the Chi- 
cago Great Western as 


Railway 





an operator at Du- Wm. Matthie 
buque, Iowa. From 
this position he was promoted successively to dispatcher, 


night chief dispatcher, day chief dispatcher and trainmaster. 
In 1904, he was promoted to superintendent of terminals, 
with headquarters at Oelwein, Iowa, which position he held 
until 1906, when he left to become an agent on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, at Barstow, Cal. He was promoted to 
chief dispatcher at Needles, Cal., in 1907 and to trainmaster 
with the same headquarters in 1909. He was transferred to 
San Bernardino, Cal., on July 10, 1918, and was promoted 
next to the position of superintendent of the Albuquerque di- 
vision on January 1, 1920, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent death in a motor car accident on 
November 22. 





